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HE word flour is so gen- 
T erally understood that 
a definition is unneces- 
sary. When a person 
into a grocery store and 
says, “I want to buy a 98-pound bag of 
lour,” the grocer knows what is meant: 
the fine bolted product of wheat. Various 
modifications of the term flour have been 
proposed, but whenever the modifying 
terms are such as to suggest that flour is 
something else than the product of wheat, 
then it is apparent that such a term is 
framed with the purpose of either con- 
fusing the purchaser and leading him to 
helieve it is the flour that he is used to, 
or that it is something equally as good; 
otherwise it would not be entitled to be 
called flour, either directly or indirectly. 
Since the public has formulated defi- 
nite ideas as to what flour is, they are 
entitled to the proper protection in the 
right use of the term. Also the miller 
who makes flour is entitled to the bene- 
fits derived ftom the accepted meaning 
of the term, while he who makes fine, 
blended cereal products of whatever na- 
ture should not have the free use of the 
term flour either alone or in a modified 
form, as the object of such use is decep- 
tion. Millers are proud of the term flour 
and what it signifies, and they do not 
wish to see the word modified in any way 
that would bring the name into ill repute. 


EVOLUTION OF THE MILLING PROCESS 


There has been a gradual evolution in 
flour-milling processes. The tendency has 
been to make a cleaner, a more whole- 
some and a better flour, both for bread- 
making and other human food purposes. 
‘his has necessitated finer grinding of 
the material and more complete removal 
of the fiber and wheat offals from the 
flour. 

Semi-civilized man crushed his wheat 
between specially selected hollowed stones. 
The principle of grinding or crushing 
grain was discovered over 5,000 years 
ago; it has been, and is today, used by the 
savage, semi-civilized and civilized man. 
It is but natural that this principle should 
be employed by man, as he is not pro- 
vided with any special grinding apparatus 
like the gizzard of the fowl, .or the fer- 
menting tank or rumen of the cow. With 
man the main grinding of the wheat or 
cereal for food must be done outside of 
the body. There is no excuse or apology 
needed for milling wheat into flour. It is 
a necessity. 

Recognizing that the milling of wheat 
is a necessity, then the only question that 
remains is: How should the milling be 
done? There is only one answer: it should 
be done in such a way as to secure the 
largest amount of the most valuable 
nutritive substances from the wheat in the 
most digestible and available forms for 
the use of the body. In short, mill the 
wheat so that the ly gets the largest 
available amount of nourishing materials. 
‘There is no other possible way in which 
this question can be logically answered. 


GRINDING STONES AND BOLTING CLOTH 


The mechanical features of milling 
have been gradually developed. Follow- 
ing the crushing, sieves of various forms 
were used to remove the coarse, branny 
residue from the fine stock. Sieves were 
used two centuries and more before the 
roller process was developed. In the 
cighteenth century bolting cloths had 
come into quite extensive use. A descrip- 
tion of the process at that time is given 
in Edgar’s “The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat,” page 146: “The wheat was 
cleaned by a machine consisting of a pair 
of cylinders or screens and a blast of air. 

“The grinding stones by this time had 
become flat and round, and were scientifi- 
cally furrowed; they ran close together in 
order that, when the wheat p through 
them, the greatest amount of flour could 
be produced. The meal was bolted, and 
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FLOUR AS A FOOD 


Paper Read at the St. Louis Convention of the Fraternity of Oper- 
ative Millers of America by Prof. Harry Snyder, Chemist 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 


the tailings, consisting of bran, middlings 
and adherent flour, again sifted and re- 
ground. 

“This was essentially the millstone 
process of milling before Oliver. Evans 
improved upon it; and although it was 
simple, in spite of its imperfections the 
flour it produced was so desirable that, 
from being an insignificant trade, milling 
grew to be one of the greatest and most 
valuable industries of the times.” 


MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO THE PROCESS 
There seems to be some popular mis- 
conception regarding the mechanics of 
milling, and these are often promulgated 
by writers who do not appear to take the 
trouble to inform themselves upon the 
subject. The notion of some is that the 
old millstone flour contained all the bran, 
or a large portion of it, and that there 
were either no separations or very limited 
elimination of the fibrous parts of the 
wheat kernel in the milling. Such an idea 
is a mistake, 

It is surprising to find how far such 
erroneous ideas have penetrated our lit- 
erature. They are at times even seriously 
repeated by supposedly scientific men. 
As an illustration, I quote from an article, 
“Bread as a Food,” by Voegtlin, Sullivan 
and Myers, of the United States Public 
Health Service. This article appeared in 
Public Health Reports, Vol. 31, No. 15: 
“The wheat flour or corn meal was ob- 
tained by simply crushing the whole grain 
between stones, by various means, to the 
desired degree of fineness. The resulting 
flour or corn meal, from which the coarser 
particles of bran were partly sifted out, 
was then used for bread-making. Accord- 
ingly, the bread contained practically all 
of the nutritive elements of the entire 
grain. . 

“The rapid increase in the output of 
wheat and corn and the increase in cost 
of labor necessitated the invention of 
mechanical devices for the more economic 
milling of these cereals. The introduction 
of the roller mill system in the United 
States in 1878 represents probebly the 
most important change in this direction. 
By means of the roller process it was 
made possible to separate the various 
parts of the kernel, namely, the germ’ or 
embryo, the bran, and the endosperm or 
starchy part.” 


CORN UNLIKE WHEAT MILLING 


It is scarcely necessary to point out 
some of the errors in these quotations to 
a body of representative operative millers. 
However, as the consumer does not pos- 
sess the exact information of the prac- 
tical or operative miller, you will excuse 
the mentioning of a few facts which are 
well known to you. Corn-milling and 
wheat-milling are separate and distinct 
lines of manufacturing. 

A corn miller or a wheat miller cannot 
indiscriminately grind either wheat or 
corn in the same mill and make a good 
product of each with the same equipment 
and installation of machinery. There- 
fore, the two processes of manufacture 
must be separately and not jointly con- 
sidered. 

ADVENT OF THE ROLLER PROCESS 

Now as to wheat-milling: The roller- 
mill process introduced no new system of 
separations, that is, the bolting or sifting 
of products, not in vogue in the old mill- 
stone system. The separation of the bran 
was made by means of bolting cloths in 


the old millstone system, and was and is 
a feature of both the old and the new 
processes of manufacture. The rolls 
simply change the method of reduction of 
the stock, steel rolls being substituted for 
the millstones. 

Along with the advent of rolls a num- 
ber of improvements have been developed, 
all of which have added to the quality of 
the flour, and by quality is meant both its 
bread-making and nutritive values. These 
improvements are, first, a more thorough 
cleaning of the wheat and, consequently, 
the production of a cleaner flour. It is 
certainly desirable and laudable to pre- 
vent the dirt on the surface of the wheat 
from getting into the flour. Again, the 
middlings purifier, by means of air cur- 
rents, removes the flour dust and the fine 
débris fiber particles. This is also an ad- 
vantage, as these indigestible fiber par- 
ticles reduce the food value of the flour. 

Furthermore, the introduction of the 
four- and the five-break roll reductions 
enables the adherent flour to be more 
completely separated from the bran and 
offal than was possible with the old grist- 
mills. Most of the mills, working with 
the old process, did not clean up the 
bran; that is, remove the flour so thor- 
oughly as does the modern process. More 
flour and better flour is. gotten from 
wheat by the modern reduction process of 
milling than was possible by the old meth- 
od. The flour formerly left in the bran 
is now removed by our more exhaustive 
system of milling. 

Furthermore, in the milling of some 
wheats, particularly the harder ones, that 
is,. the more glutinous wheats (those 
richest in the most valuable food con- 
stituents), a hard, corneous residue was 
left, called by various names as sharps 
and cornel, a hard flour middlings—too 
hard to grind. This often formed a part 
of the “shipstuff” or feed. Now these 
rich, hard, granular, glutinous middlings 
are reduced and form an essential part 
of high-grade flours. 


BRAN AND DIRT AS FOOD 


The old-process flour had a little bran 
in the form of specs or fibrous particles, 
and various amounts of dirt and flour 
dust. These are removed in modern flour- 
milling. To claim that these fiber spects 
and dirt and dust particles added to the 
food value of a product is absurd. These 
fiber arid débris particles, according to 
the authors of “Bread as a Food,” are 
assumed to carry special substances 
known as vitamines. However, the au- 
thors contradict themselves when all their 
statements are considered along with what 
actually occurs in the old and new proc- 
esses of milling. 

They state that “These substances (the 
vitamines) are located in the intact kernel 
in the outer layer (aleurone layer) and 
probably also in the germ.” These they 
claim are eliminated in modern milling, 
but were retained in old-process milling. 
This idea is based on an assumption that 
the bran, or a large portion of it, was 
retained in the old process, and does not 
check with what is stated elsewhere: that 
“the coarser particles of bran were partly 
sifted out.” 

Now as millers we ask: If the material 
is sifted at all, how can part of the 
coarser particles of bran removed, 
and part left? If the stock goes through 
a sieve, how can part of it be removed 
and part left when it is all designated 


alike as coarse bran? In fact 
there is no known way of 
sifting so that only “the 
coarser particles of bran are 
partly sifted.” Such a pro- 
cedure is both contradictory and impos- 
sible. When it is sifted, it is sifted, and 
that is all there can be to the process. 

Now if the bran is removed, these vita- 
mines claimed to be in the aleurone along 
with the bran must likewise be removed. 
How can the vitamines be present in old- 
process flour when the bran is known to 
have been very largely removed? The 
fiver “specks” left in the old-process flour 
did not carry enough of the total bran to 
affect the vitamine content of the flour 
when you consider that now, with the 
more exhaustive process of milling, more 
of the flour from and near the aleurone 
layers is recovered than in the case of 
gristmill flour. 


TRYING TO DISCREDIT BREAD 


Upon this imperfect differentiation be- 
tween the old and new processes of flour- 
milling the entire article, “Bread as a 
Food,” is constructed. The misconcep- 
tions of the modern process of milling 
are perhaps in part due to lack of the 
right kind of available information upon 
the subject. The roller process is com- 
paratively new; that is, the substitution 
of rolls for stones. Hence erroneous 
notions are easily promulgated, and prej- 
udicial ideas often prevail because of 
ignorance. 

Then, too, these misconceptions form 
the basis of the advertising literature of 
some products manufactured to compete 
as food with bread, the theory being that 
bread must be attacked and discredited 
in order to make room for the material 
that is advertised as a substitute. The 
objects, however, for attacking flour and 
bread are very cleverly concealed. 

The miller is occasionally accused of 
removing the bran from the flour for 
purely mercenary reasons—“he takes out 
the most valuable and nourishing part 
and sells a depleted article to the pub- 
lic.” What incentive would there be for 
a miller to take the bran out of his flour 
and sell it for a cent or a cent and a half 
a pound, when the flour sells for two and 
one-half to three cents or more a pound? 
It certainly would be financially advan- 
tageous to the miller to sell bran at flour 
prices. 


PUBLIC DOES NOT WANT BRAN 


The public does not want and will not 
have a bran-containing flour; the public 
will not be coerced or cajoled in the mat- 
ter. It is not a new question, although it 
is discussed at times as though it were 
something that had never before been 
considered. The fact is that bran is too 
indigestible a material to form a constitu- 
ent part of flour. 

Several years ago Dr. Atwater, at that 
time head of the nutrition investigation 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in a bulletin, “Principles of 
Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Foods” 
(U. S. Dept. Agri. F. Bul. 142, p. 26) 
stated: “Some foods, however, contain 
large proportions of materials upon which 
the digestive juices cannot so act as to 
make them capable of being absorbed. 
Thus the outer hull of the wheat grain 
contains .woody substances which pass 
through the alimentary canal of man un- 
digested, though animals like cows and 
sheep can digest a large part of it.” 

The question is not “old-process flour 
versus new-process flour”; it is “shall 
flour be ground so as to include any or 
all of the wheat offal”? It makes no 
difference how the flour is. ground; 
whether it is between stones or between 
steel rolls; it is a question of separation 
and removal of offals. Long before the 
advent of rolls the question of the rela- 
tive value of flour with or without the 
offal was seriously discussed. To call 
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old-process flour indiscriminately whole- 
wheat flour or is a misnomer, or 
to infer that ordinary white flour can be 
made only by the present roller-mill sys- 
tem is another misconception. In fact, 
either the whole wheat or the white prod- 
uct can alike be made by the millstones 
or by the steel rolls. 


A SCIENTIST’S VERDICT 

Some years ago Hutchinson, of the 
London Hospital in his work, “Food and 
Principles of Dietetics,” said: “When we 
pass on to consider the relative merits of 
white and whole-meal bread, we are on 
ground that has been the scene of many a 
controversy. It is often contended that 
whole-meal is preferable to white bread, 
because it is richer in proteid and min- 
eral matter, and so makes a _ better- 
balanced diet. 

“But our examination of the chemical 
composition of whole-meal bread has 
shown that—as regards proteids at least 
—this is not always true, and even were 
it the case the lesser absorption of whole- 
meal bread, which we have seen to occur, 
would tend to annul the advantage. . . . 
On the whole we may fairly regard the 
vexed question of whole-meal versus 
white bread as fairly settled, and settled 
in favor of the latter.” 

The relative merits of white and whole- 
wheat bread as food have been discussed 
for over a century. The advocates of the 
whole-wheat product assert that white 
bread is inferior, because it contains less 
nutritive substances, 


AN INVESTIGATION FIFTY YEARS AGO 


About half a century ago the contro- 
versy assumed an acute form in England, 
and a Bread Reform League was estab- 
lished to advocate the use of whole- 
wheat. Two of the foremost scientists at 
the time, Sir J. B. Lawes and Henry 
(later Sir Henry) Gilbert, jointly investi- 
gated the question. It is to be recalled 
that no scientific institution or men have 
ever enjoyed higher reputations than 
Rothamstead and Lawes and Gilbert. 
Some of their conclisions are as follows: 

“The higher percentage of nitrogen in 
bran than in fine flour has frequently led to 
the recommendation of the coarser breads 
as more nutritious than the finer. We 
have already seen that the more branny 

rtions of the grain also contain a much 
arger percentage of mineral matter. And, 
further, it is in the bran that the largest 
proportion of fatty matter—the non- 
nitrogenous substance of higher respira- 
tory capacity which the wheat contains— 
is found. It is, however, we think, very 
questionable whether upon such data 
alone a valid opinion can be formed of 
the comparative values of bread made 
from the finer or coarser flours ground 
from one and the same grain. 

“Again, it is an indisputable fact that 
branny particles, when admitted into the 
flour in the degree of imperfect division 
in which our ordinary milling processes 
leave them, very considerably increase 
the peristaltic action, and hence the ali- 
mentary canal is cleared much more 
rapidly of its contents. 

“It is also well known that the poorer 
classes almost invariably prefer the 
whiter bread, and among some of those 
who work the hardest, and who conse- 
quently soonest appreciate a difference in 
nutritive quality (navvies, for example), 
it is distinctly stated that their preference 
for the whiter. bread is founded on the 
fact that the browner passes through 
them too rapidly; consequently, before 
their systems have extracted from it as 
much nutritious matter as it ought to 
yield them. 

“In fact, all experience tends to show 
that the state as well as the chemical 
composition of our food must be con- 
sidered; in other words, that the digesti- 
bility and aptitude for assimilation are 
not less important qualities than its ulti- 
mate composition. 

“But to suppose that whole-wheat meal 
as ordinarily re is, as has generally 
been assumed, weight for weight more 
nutritious than ordinary bread flour, is 
an utter fallacy founded on theoretical 
textbook dicta; not only entirely unsup- 
ported by experience, but inconsistent 
with it. In fact, it is just the poorer 
fed and the harder working that should 
have the ordinary flour bread rather than 
the whole-meal bread as hitherto _pre- 
pared, and it is the overfed and the sed- 
entary that should have such whole-meal 
bread. 
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“Lastly, if the whole grain were finely 
ground, it is by no means certain that the 
percentage of really nutritive nit ous 
matters would be higher than in ordinary 
bread flour, and it is quite a question 
whether the excess of earthy phosphates 
would not then be injurious. 

In discussing the subject some years 
ago with me, Sir Henry Gilbert re- 
marked: “Why should man unnecessarily 
fill his digestive tract with indigestible 
material like bran?” 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


About 18 years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
office of experiment stations, inaugurated 
a series of tests, extending over a period 
of nearly 10 years, with the view of de- 
termining the relative digestibility and 
nutritive value of ordinary white bread, 
and entire-wheat and graham breads, 
when the flours were all made from the 
same wheats, which were various types 
and kinds of soft and hard wheats. 

“The studies were under the immediate 
supervision of Prof. W. O. Atwater, chief 
of nutrition investigations, and Prof. 
Charles D. Woods, and form a part of 
the investigations on food of man con- 
ducted under the auspices of this office.” 
A number of bulletins giving the re- 
sults of the investigation were published, 
notably 67, 101, 126 and 156, United 
States Department of Agriculture, office 
of experiment stations. 

“The studies are a continuation of the 
investigations on the nutritive value of 
cereal products conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Prof. Harry 
Snyder and at the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station by Prof. Charles D. 
Woods,” according to Director A. C. 
True, of the office of experiment stations. 
Many of the essential features of the in- 
vestigation were duplicated by the two 
investigators at the separate institutions. 

The published reports of the investiga- 
tions cover over 300 printed pages. To 
enter into the details of the work would 
be beyond the limits of this paper. Only 
a general statement of the results and 
conclusions can be given. Men of various 
types and following different vocations 
were fed on bread, and its actual digesti- 
bility was determined. The bread and 
other foods consumed were weighed and 
carefully analyzed, as were also all of 
the waste products (urine and feces). 
From the quantity of food consumed and 
the amount voided in the indigestible 
waste, the actual amount digested and 
utilized by the body was determined. 

A quantity of wheat was divided and 
ground into the three types of flour, ordi- 
nary white flour, graham, and whole- 
wheat from which a portion of the bran 
had been removed. A squad of men were 
fed for several days on white bread; then 
following an interval of rest whole-wheat 
was substituted for the white bread, and 
then graham bread was fed. Then an- 
other lot of different wheat was milled in 
the three ways, and other squads of men 
fed in the same and in reverse order. 

The yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1903, contains 
an article, “Wheat, Flour and Bread,” 
by Harry Snyder and Charles D. Woods, 
from which the following is quoted: 

THE DIGESTIBILITY OF BREAD 

“A knowledge of the digestibility of 
any food material is of prime importance, 
for two reasons: In the first place, unless 
it is completely digested a portion of it 
does not serve to nourish the body at a¥ 
because only that part of the food that 
is digested and absorbed from the ali- 
mentary canal can be thus utilized, and, 
in the second place, some indigestible ma- 
terials act as irritants in the alimentary 
canal, and while they may stimulate the 
excretion of the digestive juices they 
sometimes increase peristalsis, thus has- 
tening the contents along too rapidly to 
permit complete absorption, with the 
result that nutritive material which other- 
wise might be absorbed and serve to nour- 
ish the y is lost with the indigestible 
materials. In estimating the nutritive 
value of food material, it is therefore 
necessary to consider not only its compo- 
sition, but also, and more particularly, 
the proportions of its different nutrients 
that are digested and utilized. 

“In connection with the nutrition inves- 
tigations at the Maine and Minnesota 
stations, upward of 100 digestion experi- 
ments have been made with young, healthy 
men, with bread from different grades of 


flour und from hard and soft wheats 
from Indiana, Michi 


Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Oklahoma and gon. In these in- 
vestigations great care was given in each 


case to the securing of different grades 
of flour from the same lot of wheat, to 
the production of bread from the flours, 
and to all other details of the experi- 
ments, in order to secure uniformity of 
conditions, and thus insure fairness and 
reliability in comparison, The results of 
these experiments therefore give very 
definite information regarding the rela- 
tive digestibility of bread from different 
grades of flour. é 

“The larger number of these experi- 
ments were made with graham, entire 
wheat and standard patent flours from 
wheats from different sections of the 
country. The averages of the results 
with these three grades of flour give the 
following as the proportions of nutrients 
that were digested from the different 
flours, these factors being commonly 
termed coefficients of digestibility: 
standard patent flour, protein 88.6 per 
cent and carbohydrates 97.7; entire wheat 
flour, protein 82 per cent and carbohy- 
drates 93.5; graham flour, protein 74.9 
per cent and carbohydrates 89.2, 

“The digestibility of the fat was also 
determin in some cases, but for the 
most part the results were believed to be 
too low; and are therefore omitted. The 
quantity of fat in bread is too small to 
permit of accurate tests of its digestibil- 
ity. This is a matter of no importance, 
however, as bread is not considered as a 
source of fat in the diet. The very com- 
mon custom of eating butter or some 
other fat with bread is in reality but a 
method of supplying this deficiency. 

“It will be seen that there is a con- 
siderable difference in the digestibility 
of the nutrients in the three kinds of 
bread, the variations in the protein being 
larger than the carbohydrates. For both 
nutrients the digestibility of the stand- 
ard patent flour was the greatest, and 
that of the graham flour was least. This 
is true not only for the averages of the 
tests with the different flours, but also 
for the individual tests. 

“With some of the wheats the differ- 
ences in the proportion digested from the 
different flours were not so wide as with 
others; and in some cases also there were 
very noticeable differences between the 
subjects with respect to the completeness 
of digestion; but with all the subjects, and 
with all kinds of wheats thus far tested, the 
uniform result was that the digestibility of 
the standard patent flour was the highest, 
that of entire wheat the next and that 
of graham the lowest. Concordant re- 
sults were obtained in artificial digestion 
experiments. 


BRAN ALWAYS LESSENS DIGESTIBILITY 

“Differences in digestibility of the 
flours containing the branny portion of 
the wheat are sometimes attributed to the 
fineness with which the coarse materials 
are ground. This is doubtless true to some 
extent, and may in part explain why 
whole-wheat is more digestible than gra- 
ham because the whole-wheat flour is 
somewhat more finely ground. But even 
when bran is reduced to a very fine powder 
it is not so well digested as flour, and its 
presence in the flour decreases rather 
than increases its nutritive value, because 
it decreases the digestibility. This was 
observed at the Minnesota Station in 
some experiments with Oklahoma wheat. 

“Bran removed in producing the patent 
flour was ground very fine, and was 
added to some of the flour, 14 per cent as 
much bran as flour, or about t ropor- 
tion in which it was removed during the 
milling. This increased the protein con- 
tent of the flour to 15.3 per cent as com- 
pared with 15.1 per cent in the flour with- 
out the bran. e digestibility of bread 
made from this mixture, as compared 
with that of bread from the same flour 
without the bran, was as follows: Bread 
with bran, protein 85.9 per cent and car- 
bohydrates 93.3; bread without bran, 
protein 91.6 per cent and carbohydrates 
97.8, 

“Thus, while the addition of bran to 
the flour increased the proportion of the 
nutrients but a trifle in amount, it de- 
creased the digestibility very decidedly, 
so that the digestible nutrients in the 
flour with bran were only 13.2 per cent 
of protein and 67.5 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates, while in the same flour without 
the bran they were 13.8 per cent of pro- 
tein and 71.1 per cent of carbohydrates. 
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What little was gai in increase of 
nutrients by the addition of the bran was 
more than offset by the failure of the 
bran to be digested. — 

“It is evident, therefore, that the de- 
fective digestibility of the bran is not 
due entirely to imperfect grinding, though 
it is worthy of note that the bread from 
the mixture of ordinary flour and finely 
ground bran was more digestible than 
that from either graham or entire-wheat 
flour from the same lot of wheat. 

“A number of experiments were also 
made to study the effect of adding germ 
to patent flour. As in the experiments 
with bran, the germ removed in milling 
standard patent flour from Oklahoma 
wheat was finely ground and mixed with 
some of the standard patent flour in a 
larger proportion than was removed dur- 
ing the milling, the mixture containing 
about 93 per cent flour and 7 per cent 
germ. The digestibility of the nutrients 
of bread made from this mixture was as 
follows, the data for the patent. flour 
without the germ being also given for 
comparison: bread from mixture, protein 
90 per cent and carbohydrates 97.6; 
bread from patent flour, protein 91.6 per 
cent and carbohydrates 97.8. 

“The digestibility of the protein in 
flour with the germ added was slightly 
less than in the same flour without the 
germ, while that of the carbohydrates was 
practically the same in both. The diges- 
tible nutrients in the flour with the germ, 
computed by use of these results, woul: 
give a trifle more protein and slightly less 
carbohydrates than in the flour without 
the germ. There was, therefore, practi- 
cally no gain in nutritive value , re- 
taining in the flour the germ that is ordi 
narily removed in the milling. 

“In this discussion a special consider- 
ation has been given to the protein and 
carbohydrates, and no mention has been 
made of the mineral matters, among 
which are the phosphates of the wheat so 
popularly considered of especial virtue. 
This omission has been intentional, for the 
reason that as yet not enough is known 
concerning the metabolism of mineral 
matters in the body to warrant a discus- 
sion of the value of those contained in the 
flour. 

“Such investigations as have been made 
suggest that the supply in the ordinary 
diet is more than sufficient to meet the 
demands of the body. In the experiments 
it was observed that the quantity of min- 
eral matters in the feces was from a third 
to a'half as large as those in the bread, 
but it cannot be said how much of the 
excreted material pertained to the un- 
digested bread and how much was from 
other sources. In view of such lack of 
knowledge it would be futile as yet to 
compare the three grades of flour with 
respect to their value as sources of mi- 
eral matter. 

“While the coarser grades are not more 
nutritious than the finer flours, there are 
many cases in which they are especially 
desirable, as, for instance, for persons of 
sedentary habits and occupations, because 
their stimulating of the alimentary tract 
may help to procure a larger secretion of 
the digestive juices and to overcome 
a tendency to constipation. This, how- 
ever, is a purely physiological action, and 
should be considered apart from the nu- 
tritive value. 

“Finally, it may be said that wheat 
flour of all the various grades is one of 
the cheapest, most digestible, and most 
nutritious of human foods, and well 
worthy of the high estimation in which it 
is generally held. The use of different 
sorts of wheat flour is a convenient way 
of giving variety to the diet, a matter 
which is of no little importance.” 

SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS 


In summarizing the results of 56 diges- 
tion trials, extending over a period of 
eight years, Woods and Merrill, in United 
States Department of Agriculture O. |:. 
S. No. 143, p. 55, state: 

“In general, the digestibility of a ra- 
tion, whether simply bread and milk with 
a little butter pon 9 sugar, or a more varied 
diet, was decreased when the change ws 
made from white bread to entire-wheat 
bread, and still further decreased when 
either was laced by graham bread, tlic 
remainder of the diet being, of course, 
the same in all three cases. The differ- 
ences are sufficient to indicate that, even 
though. graham flour contains the most 
and white flour the least total protein of 

(Continued on page 726.) 
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“As to competition,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I favor fighting but without calling names. Now, the other 
day a salesman. from a mill over no’th a Ways was into Stone’s Gro- 
ES cer) and let out to Pap Stone that ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ 
was crooked and I personall;) wasn’t nothing but 
a moon-shining old hill billy. 
that Mis’ Stone was originall)) a Fetchit, 
so When Pap had got about all he could 


It happens 


stand he jes’ lit in and cleaned 
the young feller up. After they was 
pried apart, the Visitor allowed right 
out that he’d sure had a painful 


lesson in politeness.” 








THE OLD BARREL’S SUCCESSOR 


It has been some. time since the oil 
dealers of Cleveland have written to a 
miller informing him that they had 
shipped a barrel of oil to a near-by station 
by mistake, and rather than pay the 
freight on it back to its happy home, 
they would be willing to sell it at a re- 
duced price. 

For more than tweny-five merry years 
these letters have contributed to the gay- 
ety of the milling trade, and The North- 
western Miller has relied upon them for 
copy during dull seasons, between crops. 
Perhaps it has been short-sighted, in using 
the dear Old Barrel as the subject of its 
jests so often, and thereby discouraged 
him from making his regular journeys to 
places where he was not wanted. If so, it 
apologizes, and hopes that the Cleveland 
gentlemen have not wholly abandoned 
this system of encauraging business. 

If, however, the gentle Old Barrel of 
Oil, weary of his long and fruitless jour- 
neys, has retired on a pension, nevermore 
to roam, it is evident, from a letter sent 
by a miller in Illinois to this journal, that 
he is still fondly remembered in Cleve- 
land, and that those ible for him 
in the past have arran for a successor; 
therefore the milling trade will not be 
left altogether inconsolable. 

The Old Barrel’s substitute is named 
Protex (not pretext, please understand), 
and he is described as “unequalled for re- 
surfacing of roofs, or making repairs in 
gutters, spoutings, skylights” and other 
things. He is introdu by Mr. Henry 
Dunker, manager of the Service Depart- 
in the past have arranged for a successor. 

The Barrel of Oil was rather shy in his 
disposition; he never came nearer to the 
miller than the “near-by station,” where 
he waited until called for, but Protex has 
more confidence in himself; he walks 
right into the same town. 

This is how it happens: “Referring to a 
shipment made to customer of ours in 
your city, we are unable to make delive 
on this because of certain misunderstan 
ings. We do not like to publish the 
party’s name, but, if you are interested, 
we would be very: glad indeed to advise 
you just who this shipment went to.” 

Of course “if we were to have this 
shipment returned to us, it would mean 
we would be out the freight charges both 
ways, together with the storage rges.” 
Therefore “it is our desire to resell this 
order,” and what could be more natural 
or proper under such unusual and dis- 
tressing circumstances? 

Protex, it seems, weighs some five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven pounds. He was 
billed to the misunderstanding or mis- 
understood customer at seven cents the 
pound, but if the miller will take him as 
he stands he can do so at four and a half 
cents (the pound of course, not the 
whole thing), can have ninety days in 
which to pay for him, can use as much of 
his five hundred and fifty-seven pounds 


for test purposes as necessary and no 
charge made for the amount used if 
found unsatisfactory, “the balance to be 
returned at our ex “a 

Mr. Dunker’s pleasant letter is accom- 
panied by stam envelope for reply. 
As fondly r ed, the dear Old Barrel 
of Oil brought no stamped envelope with 
him; his pre al travelled solely on its 
merits. If the stamp is affixed to the 
envelope in such a manner that it can 
be removed, the Protex proposition may 
be more profitable to the er than that 
of his predecessor. 

On the whole, however, while the trade 
may be obliged to accept Protex in place 
of Old Barrel, retired, yet it will do so 
under protest, despite his unequaled quali- 
ties for resurfacing roofs. He is bolder 
and far less picturesque. Coming into 
town, as he does, and doubtless. stopping 
at the best hotel, he makes less appeal to 
the imagination of the miller than the 
lonely figure of the familiar Old Barrel 
standing alone and disconsolate, neglected 
and forlorn at the near-by station, pa- 
tiently waiting either to be called home 
or else taken hospitably and at half price 
into the shelter of the friendly mill. 

In spite of the Old Barrel’s ‘age and 
long years of arduous service, The 
Northwestern Miller is inclined to believe 
that he is still capable of getting as good 
returns as his successor, this young Mr. 
Protex, who from his weight appears to 
be over-fed. The millers taow him and 
like him, and if the Cleveland gentlemen 
are determined to continue the cultiva- 
tion of the milling trade, they would do 
well to call Protex in, pay his travelling 
account, and put the dear Old Barrel of 
Oil on the road again. This trade dis- 
likes useless innovations—old frauds, like 
old friends, are always best. 





TOO PREVIOUS 

The Northwestern Miller ventures to 
remind a Milwaukee concern, which is 
sending out literature designed to en- 
courage the adulteration of wheat flour 
by the admixture of fifteen per cent of 
the corn flour which it offers for sale, 
that the present mixed-flour law has not 
yet been repealed, and that there is no 
immediate prospect of its being repealed. 

Meanwhile, the regulations imposed by 
this law are in force. Should any miller 
yield to solicitations of this sort, imagin- 
ing that the law is a dead letter because 
Congressman Rainey does not approve 
of it, he will discover to his sorrow what 
it means to ignore its provisions, and 
find himself in conflict with the govern- 
ment authorities. 

The Northwestern Miller will itself 
take particular pleasure in publicly ex- 
posing any flour adulterator and bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of those 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 
Those who are financially interested in 
forcing corn flour on the public in the 
disguise of wheat flour may fondly fancy 


/ 


a d the reach of estab- 
re ions governing the mixing 
of Sous, "wet they will find themselves 
mistaken 


The present law still stands, despite 
the attacks upon it by interested parties. 
What is more, it is going to continue in 
force, unless it is superseded by one 
which will be even more stringent in pre- 
venting flour adulteration. Not only the 
milling industry but public opinion is 
immovably against a return to conditions 
whereby a commodity of inferior food 
value and of less cost could be added to 
wheat flour, thereby adulterating it, with- 
out the full knowledge and consent of 
the buyer. The manufacturers of corn 
flour and corn starch might as well make 
up their minds to this, and act ac- 
cordingly. 








GOING TO THE FRONT 


As becomes..an American publication, 
Northwestern. Miller is_ strictly 
neutral. Any members of its staff who 
desire to go to war are’at perfect libert 
to choose either side to serve on, accord- 
ing to their individual Pig ae an 
ae ® British subject, and a loyal one, 
Mr. R. W. Morrison, the Winnipeg cor- 
respondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
takes his place among the soldiers of 
King George. 

He enlisted in the Cameron Highland- 
ers, Winnipeg, as a private last October, 
and in a little more than three months 
reached the rank of sergeant, which he 
now holds. His wife, who is a courageous 
woman, feels proud that he is a soldier, 
and is herself so enthusiastic that she 
has joined the Winnipeg Women’s Vol- 
unteer Rifle Association. 

Mr. Morrison was born in Nova Scotia; 
his parents were Canadian born and his 
grandparents emigrated from one of the 
western islands of Scotland nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. Although he has never 
been in Scotland, he can talk Gaelic 
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almost as well as English. His father 
having died when he was nine years old, 
leaving the family none too well off 
financially, he obtained his education by 
working half of each day and attending 
school the other half, the kindness of a 
own age B in Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
t opportunity. 
a rs manner ager oy A way until, 
at the of nineteen, he himself became 
a schoolmaster. He taught for two 
years; then the western fever struck him, 
and he went to British Columbia. After 
two FF ser of hard work there, he came 
to Winnipeg. His first newspaper em- 
ployment was as circulation manager for 
the Manitoba. Free Press, a position he 
held for nearly three years. He was 
recommended as editor for the Winnipeg 
Commercial by Mr. A. H. Bailey, and 
occupied the place for about eleven 
years. 

When Mr. Bailey became the Canadian 
manager for The Northwestern Miller, 
he recommended Mr. Morrison as his suc- 
cessor as correspondent for western Can- 
ada, a position he has filled with ability 
for nine years. This connection has been 
congenial to him, not only because it gave 
him an opportunity to meet men in the 
trade from many countries, but because 
his grandfather and his father were both 
millers, operating an old-fashioned water 
mill at his birthplace, Marion Bridge, 
Nova Scotia, in which they milled not 
only flour, oatmeal and buckwheat, but 
lumber, shingles and almost everything 
else. As a boy he used to work in this 
mill, and when no more than fourteen 
years of was frequently permitted 
to run the machinery himself. The mill 
operated in summer, when the mill pond 
was not dried up, and in the winter if it 
was not frozen solid. Based on this 
experience, Mr. Morrison justly consid- 
ers himself something of a miller as well 
as a journalist. 

Although it is probable that the Cam- 
eron Highlanders will soon be ordered to 
report for active duty, The Northwest- 
ern Miller sincerely hopes that, before it 
is called into action, peace will come, for 
while Mr. Morrison’s action in volunteer- 
ing in the service of his country is most 
commendable, yet such men as he can ill 
be spared from the ranks of those who 
contribute to the achievements of indus- 
trial life, and it will regret the necessity 
that summons him away from his profes- 
sion to the grave hazards of this terrible 
struggle. owever, should he have an 
opportunity to prove his worth as a 
fighter, this journal has not the slightest 
doubt that he will show himself as ad- 
mirable a soldier as he has been a ca- 
pable and faithful correspondent. 


Sergeant Morrison . 
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MILLFEED PRICES DOWN 


Big Output, and Prices Well Below Last 
Year’s—This Is Normally a Dull 
Season of Year 


The millfeed market in general has 
been very disappointing to western job- 
bers on this crop. Entering the year with 
what was believed to be a short crop of 
poor corn, and with abnormally light 
stocks of millfeed, following a quiet sum- 
mer in flour-milling, the outlook oe 
promise of a snappy demand and high 
prices. Everything pointed to a big year 
and practically all of the large traders 
contracted heavily with mills, anticipat- 
ing fat profits later. 

To date, the market has upset all cal- 
culations. While the demand that was 
looked for materialized, no one appar- 
ently reckoned on a production of record- 
breaking proportions, such as was a 
reality. 

Beginning with the new crop, winter 
and spring wheat mills until within a few 
weeks have had an unprecedented run. 
Lately the output has been cut down, un- 
til it is now more in line with previous 
years. 

Analyzing the record of operations and 
comparing the developments of the last 
eight or nine months with other years, 
the reason why prices have not advanced 
becomes quite apparent. It is really sur- 
prising they have not declined even more. 

Minneapolis alone in the first nine 
months of the crop year, from Sept. I, 
1915, to May 31, 1916, shipped almost 
97,000 tons more millfeed than in the same 
period of 1914-15. Assuming that the 
same quantity of millfeed was produced 
in making a barrel of flour at other 
points as at Minneapolis, the total in- 
crease in shipments over a year ago by 
the mills of Minneapolis and the North- 
west, Buffalo, Kansas City and interior, 
St. Louis and interior, and Toledo and 
interior, would be something over 290,000 
tons. 

The mills in the cities or sections speci- 
fied have produced in the nine months 
mentioned over 50,000,000 bbls flour, com- 
pared with about 42,500,000 a year ago. 
Yet the immense quantity of millfeed 
produced in making this flour seems to 
have been absorbed by the trade and has 
disappeared from the market. This is 
indicated by the fact that transit ship- 
ments are snapped up readily by eastern 
buyers at a premium over prices they will 
pay for prompt or deferred delivery. 
Jobbers and brokers declare that the 
stocks they have carried for some time at 
junction points have been cleaned up. 

Profiting by past experience, one hesi- 
tates to hazard a guess as to what the 
future may produce. There may be fur- 
ther recessions in prices during June on 
account of dullness, but a big break be- 
low present levels seems hardly possible. 

According to jobbers, in 9 years out of 
10 the period from May 15 until about 
the last week in June is usually the dull- 
est in the whole year. It is during this 
period that prices generally reach low 
level. Then, toward the end of June, de- 
mand begins to pick up, especially for 
middlings of all kinds and red dog, and 
frequently this is followed by a sharp 
advance. Some say this demand is setting 
in this year earlier than usual, because 
there has been general inquiry for mid- 
dlings this week. 

Prices today average $1.50@3 ton un- 
der a year ago, and are on a level where, 
ordinarily, it is pretty safe to contract 
for season shipment. 

Some of the big traders evidently feel 
this way about it, because Minneapolis 
mills have reported moderately heavy 
contracting within the last few weeks for 
summer shipment. One of the largest 
Minneapolis mills has sold its bran output 
for June-July shipment, and its surplus 
standard middlings output until Sept. 1. 

The situation in regard to flour mid- 
dlings and red dog at Minneapolis is 
much the same. The output of these 
grades is comparatively light, and there 
are usually jobbers standing ready to ab- 
sorb any surplus offerings. Consequent- 
ly, no decline in the prices of these heavy 
feeds is looked for. 

in speculating on the future, one fea- 
ture of importance should not be over- 
looked. Ordinarily, about this time of 
year, millers begin selling new-crop flour, 
and sales for delivery up to Jan. 1, or 
later, are not infrequent. When this hap- 
pens, the mills have the feed represented 
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by these flour sales to offer for shipment 
after Sept. 1. 

This year, however, conditions are very 
different from a year ago. Then, Sep- 
tember wheat was quoted at about 20c 
bu under July, and fairly heavy future 
sales of flour were made. Today, Sep- 
tember wheat is less than lc under July 
and, naturally, there is neither inquiry 
for flour nor selling for deferred ship- 
ment, This may have a vital bearing on 
the feed market during the next month, 
or as long as the wheat options remain 
so close together. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Slow—Concessions Demanded 
in the East—Kansas Makes New- 
Crop Sales—Feed Dull 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., June 13.—Minneapolis 
patents sold at $6 in wood, although 
openly held at $6.15@6.25. Demand ex- 
tremely dull, with sales possible only at 
liberal concessions. No distinction made 
between prices of new- and old-wheat 
flour, with very little inquiry for new. 
Kansas patents, $5.15@5.40 for all except 
a few fancy, which range up to $5.70, all 
in sacks. Soft winter patent, $5.50@ 
5.80 in wood. Millfeed dull, and 50@75c 
lower on bran and middlings, with mixed 
feed unchanged. Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 13.—There is 
rather better interest in sales of flour for 
new-crop shipment, and a fair volume of 
business is now passing at $4.90@5, jute, 
New York. So far the trade has been 
rather closely limited to larger eastern 
markets. Many mills, however, are still 
unwilling to sell for crop. Current busi- 
ness in old-wheat flour is quiet, with 
prices generally unchanged, but with a 
weak market all around. 

R. E. Srerxine. 

Cuicaco, I1tu., June 13.—The flour 
business in Chicago is more satisfactory 
than for several days. Values are low, 
and would indicate a rather small margin 
of profit. Southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents are quoted at $4.90@5.10, jute; for 
new, $5.15@5.25, jute. Spring wheat pat- 
ents are held at $5.15@5.40, jute. 

C. H. CHALLen. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 13.—Flour quiet, 
with prices about steady. Little interest 
taken in new-crop prices. No sales made 
for export. Millfeed inactive, with no 
change in prices. Peter DERLIEN. 


Battimore, Mp., June 13.—Flour steady 
at last quotations. More inquiry, but as 
yet no perceptible increase in trading. 
Millfeed unchanged and quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puinaperpuia, Pa., June 13.—Ve 
little doing in flour. Market unsettled, 
and prices largely nominal. 

SamvueEz S, DanrELs. 





Rumored Large Flour Sales 

At Minneapolis, there were intimations 
that representatives of the British gov- 
ernment within a few days had been in 
the market for a cargo of flour. It was 
also suspected that not long ago round 
lots were worked, about which there was 
great secrecy. 

The agents of England are credited 
with pursuing the policy of confining 
their purchases to two or three large 
concerns, thereby escaping publicity and 
the effect of large sales of flour on the 
wheat market. 





Resolutions Concerning Mr. Stott 

Derrorr, Micu., June 12.—At a special 
meeting of the Detroit Board of Trade 
on Tuesday, June 6, President Harry B. 
Simmons spoke feelingly of the many ad- 
mirable qualities of the late David Stott. 
Frank T. Caughey, chairman of a com- 
mittee on resolutions, proposed the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, One of our oldest, as well 
as one of our most respected, members of 
this board has suddenly passed over to 
that undiscovered country from ‘Whose 
ae no traveller returns’; therefore, 

it 

“Resolved, That in the death of Mr. 
David Stott, who joined this board in 
1887, we, his fellow-members, who have 
been so long associated with him in busi- 


ness, feel deeply his loss. Mr. Stott dur- 
ing his business career of nearly 40 years 
in this city was known as a man of un- 
swerving integrity and unflinching hon- 
esty. His clean and modest way of living 
is a bright example for his remaining 
associates to emulate; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of our 
records, and a copy sent to his bereaved 
family with our deepest sympathy; and 
further be it 

“Resolved, That this board, in respect 
to his memory, does now adjourn.” 

‘ Joun Barr. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 12 June 13 

June 10 June3 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....222,735 293,900 286,190 294,820 
Duluth-Superior 19,150 16,380 34,505 19,350 








Milwaukee ..... 10,700 9,000 7,500 13,595 

Totals ....... 252,585 319,280 328,195 327,765 
Outside mills*..137,895 ...... 144,660 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.390,480 ...... 472,855 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 7,100 27,300 22,000 20,100 
St. Louist ..... 44,500 44,500 20,700 28,100 
Buffalo ........ 98,700 94,950 131,850 89,100 
Rochester ..... 13,900 12,800 12,300 13,800 
Chicago ....... 22,750 23,750 21,500 18,500 
Kansas City.... 55,860 52,800 ...... 24,700 
Kansas Cityt...163,895 142,250 177,815 136,765 
Toledo .......- 23,700 14,500 18,400 23,300 
Toledof ....... 44,330 28,155 30,980 42,805 
Nashville** .... 70,345 78,550 47,400 35,140 
Seattle ........ 11,805 7,340 14,550 ...... 
Tacoma ....... 5,146 2,845 22,310 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 12 June 13 


Junei10 June3 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 46 61 6 67 
Duluth-Superior .. 54 46 96 54 
Outside mills* .... 58 61 60 57 
Average spring.. 50 57 64 62 
Milwaukee ........ 44 37 27 60 
St. Louis ....csces 70 67 54 49 
St. Lowiat ......0s 74 74 34 47 
Buffalo ........++. 59 57 96 65 
Rochester ........ 69 63 61 69 
Chicago .......... 86 89 78 62 
Kansas City ...... 78 74 ee 47 
Kansas Cityt ..... 63 56 69 64 
TOGO .ccccccsecs 49 30 38 48 
Toledof .......++- 46 38 40 52 
Nashville** ....... 49 55 36 35 
Beattle ..ccccvcees 29 18 36 
TRCOMEE ceccvccees 9 5 44 oe 
Average ........ 53 54 66 56 
Minnesota-Dakotas 50 57 64 62 
Other states ...... 56 52 70 54 


Flour output for week ending June 10 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending June 3. 


CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Sept. 1, 1915, to 
June 10, 1916, with comparisons, in bbls: 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ..16,323,395 13,164,600 14,251,055 
Dul.-Superior.. 1,170,765 1,029,160 969,085 
Outside mills*.11,046,790 8,917,460 8,080,535 
Milwaukee ... 648,400 445,120 699,430 
St. Louis .... 1,269,900 1,132,500 971,490 
St. Louist ... 1,815,000 1,602,300 1,462,800 
Buffalo ...... 5,333,020 6,085,075 3,955,750 
Rochester .... 577,800 539,650 529,655 
Chicago ..... 916,020 834,755 817,950 
Kansas City.. 1,481,350 2,159,035 1,593,550 
Kansas Cityt. 8,189,095 7,421,790 6,257,210 
Toledo ....... 257,600 1,123,450 1,107,700 
Toledof ...... 2,805,280 2,455,755 2,656,705 
Nashville** .. 3,593,625 3,137,705 2,727,245 
Seattle ....... GBE,28G cccccce = eeveser 
Tacoma ...... 1,044,610 «cesses ceovece 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Active Wheat Selling 

Cuicaco, Ixt., June 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Sentiment in wheat changed to- 
day, as 2,500,000 bus were bought here 
and sold in Winnipeg to close spreads. 
Export sales of 300,000 bus hard winter, 
including 100,000 at the Gulf, at 3c under 
a f.o.b. Gulf. Milling sales, 50,000 
us 


states mills, in- 





Elevator interests bought 70,000 bus 
No. 2 hard winter at 1%@15%c under 
July, in store, and 20,000 bus No. 1 north- 
ern at 6@7c over July, in store. 

C. H. CHAtien. 





A car of new Missouri wheat was re- 
ceived at St. Louis, June 13. 





June 14, 1916 
RESALE PRICE QUESTION 


Status of Stephens-Ashurst Bill to Fix Re- 
sale Prices—A d it by 
Senator Borah 
Wasurneton, -D. C., June 12.—Manu- 
facturers and sellers of trade-marked 
brands of flour have a more or less direct 
interest in the question of the mainte- 
nance of resale prices as that subject is 
being discussed before Congress. A bill 
known as the Stephens-Ashurst measure 
has been discussed before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce at 
different times during the past year, and 
there is a vigorous effort to bring a 
report on the subject out of the com- 

mittee. 

Additional interest has been directed 
toward this legislation during the past 
week by the presentation in the Senate 
of an amendment to the Stephens- 
Ashurst bill, proposed by Senator Borah, 
of Idaho, a member of the Judiciary 
committee of the Senate. The Borah 
amendment would provide that “the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission upon its own in- 
itiative, or upon a petition in writing by 
citizens filed with the commission, may 
fix and establish a fair and reasonable 
price at which any article coming under 
the terms of the act shall be sold.” 

The answer to this proposition by those 
who oppose any legislation upon the sub- 
ject of maintaining resale prices is that 
this would place the government squarely 
in the business of legalizing monopolistic 
control of commodities sold_on the mar- 
ket. Senator Borah is opposed to the 
maintenance of resale prices, but he as- 
serts that if it is to be done at all, it 
should be done under the sanction of 
federal authority, after a determination 
as to what prices are of such fair and 
reasonable character as would justify 
their maintenance upon a fixed standard. 

A referendum taken by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
commercial bodies affiliated with that or- 
ganization, voted with great unanimity 
in favor of legislation based upon the 
idea of the maintenance of resale prices. 

The proposition advanced by Senator 
Borah constitutes the key to the opposi- 
tion to the maintenance of resale prices. 
The Idaho senator gives as his reason 
for the proposition he advances the fact 
that, in his judgment, price regulation, 
like many other so-called progressive fea- 
tures of government, indicates a dispo- 
sition to “run mad” upon principles of 
government. 

He says that the proposition for the 
maintenance of resale prices would be 
virtually a legalization of monopoly, and 
would tend to place in the hands of a 
few the absolute fixing of levels below 
which prices could not go under any con- 
— of production, transportation, and 
sale. 

Referring particularly to what he calls 
sporadic price-cutting, Senator Borah 
gives the opinion that in most instances 
these activities gre evidence merely of 
progressive business methods of wide- 
awake merchants, which should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged. He 
believes that price-cutting has compara- 
tively little if any influence upon the 
general business interests of manufactur- 
ers of identified goods, who place their 
products on the market through whole- 
salers and jobbers. 

Senator Borah recognizes the right 
which men have to manufacture goods 
and dispose of them at prices which they 
believe to be an economically accurate 
reflex of the conditions under which they 
can carry on their business. He empha- 
sizes, however, the decisions that have 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States to the effect that even 
in the case of patented or trade-marked 
goods, where they are disposed of by the 
manufacturer, and pass into the hands 
of jobbers or retailers, the transfer of 
the goods operates as a complete trans 
fer of ownership, and lodges in the pur- 
chaser of such goods the right to dispose 
of them at any price which he chooses to 
make therefor. 

He believes that to legalize the main- 
tenance of prices, from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer, would bring 
about more serious results in encourag- 
ing monopoly than would be offset in 
benefits to trade in general, or to par- 
ticular: purchasers, by such price main- 
tenance legislation as would really govern 
resale prices. Artuur J. Donor. 
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WHO BEARS DEMURRAGE? 


Shipper Responsible on F.o.b. Vessel Sales— 
Cases Bearing on Export Ship- 
ment Problem 

One of the country’s largest grain- 
exporting houses writes: “A cargo of 
grain was sold to a foreign buyer f.o.b. 
Atlantic seaboard port. n vessel ar- 
rived, a portion of the grain was in the 
elevator and the remainder in cars on 
track. The vessel could not berth, on 
account of loading by other vessels, re- 
sulting in demurrage accruing on the 
vessel while waiting. The question is, 
Who is responsible for the demurrage, 
the shipper or the buyer?” 

Under the judicial authorities cited 
below, it would seem that, if the grain 
was sold f.o.b. vessel, and the buyer did 
not assume to furnish the vessel in the 
berth for loading, the shipper must bear 
the demurrage charges. 

“Where goods are to be shipped, a 
sale f.o.b. at a certain point contemplates 
that they shall be delivered by the seller 
on board the cars or vessel without an 
expense to the buyer, and that after suc 
delivery, subsequent expenses incident to 
the transportation and delivery shall be 
paid by the buyer.” 35 Cyc. 107. 

This statement of the law is supported 
by numerous decisions cited under the 
text. 

he rule was followed by the Kansas 
Supreme Court in the case of Hunter 
Bros. Milling Co. vs.. Kramer Bros., 
wherein it was held that an agreement to 
deliver property f.o.b. a distant place 
implies that the seller will place the 
property on the cars and ship to the 
designated point free of any expense to 
the buyer. And the Washington Su- 
preme Court decided that, under a con- 
tract to deliver f.o.b. car or vessel, title 
does not pass from the seller until the 
goods are loaded. Peacock Mill Co. vs. 
Honeycutt. 

Although the buyer must pay the 
charges for actual transportation (35 
Cye. 108), to hold him liable for demur- 
rage charges accruing before the grain 
was placed on board pursuant to the con- 
tract of sale, in the absence of any show- 
ing that the delay in loading under 
which the demurrage accrued was caused 
by the fault of the buyer or his repre- 
sentative, would be to contradict the 
seller’s obligation to place the freight 
free on board. The weight: of judicial 
authority is clear on the point that the 
goods must not only be placed on board, 
but must also be free of expense to the 
buyer up to the time loading is com- 
pleted. 

“If the charterer of a vessel binds him- 
self without qualification to unload or 
load within a certain time, he takes the 
risk of anything which may occur to pre- 
vent his performance.” Elliott on Con- 
tracts, citing decisions. 

These observations suggest advantage 
to shippers in insisting upon agreement 
for their release from liability for de- 
murrage in this class of cases when it is 
intended to place the burden on the buy- 
er, for, although it is true that such de- 
lays result without fault of the shipper, 
they are such as may be contemplated at 
the time of the making of the contract 
to deliver free on board. 

Additional authorities supporting the 
views above expressed will be found in 
the decisions that f.o.b. means free on 
board and ready to go forward at once 
(Aspegren vs. Wallerdein Produce Co.) ; 
and that storage charges accruing before 
delivery by the seller must be paid by 
him, in the absence of clear proof of 
agreement or usage to the contrary 
(Kugelman vs. Levy). 

“If the contract provides for an in- 
crease in price in case of an increase in 
freight rates, the seller is entitled there- 
to if an increase occurs in the ordinary 
mode from causes not under his control” 
(Lovering vs. Buck Mountain Coal Co.). 
Where freight at an agreed rate is made 
an element of the price, the buyer to 
have the burden or benefit of any varia- 
tion or difference, the buyer is not liable 
for any increase in the cost of transpor- 
tation due to demurrage (Ascherson vs. 
Bethlehem Iron Co.). 

In the above discussion, it has been 
assumed that the buyer did not impliedly 
or express] e to furnish a vessel in 


berth for Hs ing, and that the seller 
assumed that duty. : to. 
In passing, however, it is- interesting 
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to note that the decisions are in sharp 
conflict on the point whether a naked 
agreement to deliver f.o.b..place of load- 
ing requires the seller or the buyer to 
furnish the necessary cars or vessel, al- 
though all of the decisions e that 
the question will be determined by any 
established usage or custom in the light 
of which the parties have contracted. 
The latest trend of authority seems 
to be that the duty rests on the shipper, 
in the absence of agreement or custom 


to the contrary. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


LONDON TRARPSTILL WEAK 


Lower Wheat Prices and High Freights 
Keep Importers Inactive—No Busi- 
ness Reported 

Lonvon, Ene., June 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There has been no encouraging 
feature to the market for imported flour, 
which has remained stagnant, with no 
business passing. Buyers are showing no 
interest, owing to declining wheat prices 
and the condition of ocean freights. 

Mill quotations, per 280-lb sack, are: 
American spring wheat patents, 41s 6d; 
American spring wheat clears, 37s 6d; 
Canadian export patents, 40s; Kansas ex- 
port patents, 39s; American soft winter 
patents, 40s; Canadian soft wheat pat- 
ents, 39s; low-grades, 28s 6d, nominal. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: June 12 June 13 
Destination— Junel10June3 1915 1914 








London ........ 32,208 49,221 63,433 55,714 
Liverpool ...... 2,050 49,866 9,285 7,061 
Glasgow ....... 17,000 32,250 37,528 20,000 
ZAMIR cvccccecce 7,690 noice 13,789 9,583 
TRUE ncccccccce esses ceoce |) ee 
CarGife ..ccccee DiOER acacd Cowed ' “eseds 
Brtstel 2.008 10,865 4,275 7,625 1,071 
Christiania .... ..... 6,000 cocce cesee 
MOCCMAMEDCOM 26 ccces cecee seecs 4,211 
* Manchester .... 0 secee seese 1,000 ..... 
DUPER cccccces sees 23,000 1,000 4,000 
France ........ 88,631 63,487 ..... ceooee 
Belfast wcscccce cevce 18,000 ..202 ceoce 
AMEWOFD ccccse coves coves ceoce 
UE. chee S6K46) S60%0. Rene 13,311 
BOP, ce cccces cbses. scenes cose 1,071 
Rotterdam 33,885 74,228 19,355 25,979 
GROCCR sicccces coves BBSD scces incase 
Copenhagen ... 750 25,051 285 8,329 
Gibraltar ...... FO OBR cadcs “etess cwores 
Norway, Sweden 17,143 ..... 4,643 28,514 
CORB. 2coceneerd< 6,837 20,158 16,971 14,425 
) SS Beer eee 9,679 3,448 ..... 1,916 


San Domingo... 69 

Other W. I.’s... 18,589 18,341 13,044 5,313 

Cen. America... 5,050 14,000 11,000 6,000 
5 





TORE wcccccasse cance 0 9,235 13,922 
Other 8S. A..... 1,528 10,0156 4,661 8,778 
B. N. America. 60 Be  rasee 1,785 
GUnete svcces'es 2,868 4,201 6,170 3,197 

Totals ....... 326,145 419,960 219,899 236,001 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

June 7 ...... $4.75% $......@4.75% $4.72% 
June 8 ...... 4.7556 ......@4.75% 4.72% 
June 9...... 75% -@4.75% 4.72% 
June 10 ...... 4.755% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
June 12 ...... 4.755% 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
June 18 ...... 4.75% .. -@4.75% 4.72% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(June 13) at 41%. 





Western Canada Grain Acreage 
According to a bulletin isued June 12 
by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, the estimated acreage in 
Manitoba, Sackatchewan and Alberta un- 
der wheat, oats, barley and flax was as 
follows on June 7 (000’s omitted): 
1916 1915 Percent 


Wheat ...... 10,597 12,540 16.5 decrease 
Oats cecsesee 6,919 6,621 4.6 increase 
Barley ...... 1,787 1,153 5.5 increase 
Flaxseed .... 643 643 


Reports indicate that seeding condi- 
tions were splendid, but 10 days late, 
with good weather over practically the 
whole territory since seeding. With the 
exception of damage from windstorms in 
some districts, the crop looks good 





Tennessee Miller Ill 
Cuicaco, Itt., June 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—W. L. Smith, president Ford 
Flour Co., Nashville, Tenn., is seriously 
ill here at St. Luke’s Hospital. He came to 
Chicago a few days ago, and was stricken 
with an illness that has caused his family 

great anxiety as to his recovery. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Macaroni Men Meet 
New York, N. Y., June 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—A meeting of the National 
Association of Macaroni Manufacturers 
is being held at the Hotel McAlpin, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Organization took 
place today. There will be important 


papers on trade topics Wednesday, in- 
cluding reports by government experts. 
This will be followed by the election of 
officers for the coming year. ~ 

C. F. Mueller, Jersey — is presi- 
dent; E. C. Forbes, Cleveland, secretary ; 
B. S. Schotland, Cleveland, chairman of 
committee on programme, and J. T. Wil- 
liams, Minneapolis, on entertainment. 

Attending from Minneapolis are: James 
C. Andrews, president Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, and VY. V. Corbin, district 
sales-manager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

A. L. Russet. 





BIG ELEVATOR IS BURNED 


Elevator at Canton, Md., Destroyed with 
Over 1,000,000 Bus Grain—Several 
Employees Killed 

Bautimore, Mp., June 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—Elevator No. 3, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at Canton, a waterfront 
suburb of Baltimore, was destroyed by fire 
today. The fire followed a loud explosion, 
which blew out the 90-foot tower or upper 
elevator. While it has been assumed that 
this explosion was caused by dust, there 
are also rumors that it was due to a 
bomb, and an investigation is expected. 

Many elevator nae og and cargo 
trimmers were seriously injured, between 
30 and 40 being conveyed to neighboring 
hospitals, and the rr be of dead is now 
estimated at from four to eight. 

Before the fire the elevator, including 
the concrete tanks, contained 1,500,000 
bus of grain, and it appears that prac- 
tically all of this was destroyed. Several 
strings of grain cars in the elevator were 
burned, and two ships which were loading 
grain at the elevator, the British steamer 
Welbeck Hall and the Dutch steamer 
William van Driel, were seriously dam- 
aged. 

Very conservative estimates place the 
loss at $2,000,000, and if all the grain in 
the concrete storage tanks was destroyed, 
the loss will run very much higher. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 

Based on condition June 1, the De- 
partment of Agriculture preliminarily 
estimates the winter wheat crop of the 
United States at 469,000,000 bus, and the 
spring wheat crop at 246,000,000. 

The condition of spring wheat in Min- 
nesota on June 1 would indicate a crop 
of 58,500,000 bus, against 72,000,000 in 
1915. Conditions in Minnesota were 89, 
in North Dakota 86, and in South Dakota 
95. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
———_Acres———_, > Bushels—_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
SSG... GCP ccsua « eéccr *469 *246 *715 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 59,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,8306 493 242 17365 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 807 670 
*Based on condition June 1. 


United States Crops—All Grains 

Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the Unitgd States for 1916, 
based on condition June 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Winter. 469,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 

Spring.. 246,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 


Totals.. 715,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 





COFM. sce seoves 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,250,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley .. 189,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye ..... 48,000 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... ....+. 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. ...... 85,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat ...... 15,769 16,881 13,833 





Armour Company Mills Oatmeal 

Curcaco, Inz., June 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Armour Grain Co. is to en- 
gage in oatmeal milling. The contract 
was made today between this organization 
and the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, for an oatmeal mill, to be built 
with a capacity to start with of 500 bbls. 
The mill will be contained in a nine-story, 
concrete, fireproof building on the foun- 
dation of the Minnesota Elevator, which 
burned some time ago. C.-H. CHarten. 
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EXPECT BIG KANSAS CROP 


Rapid Improvement in Conditions Leads to 
Hope of 100,000,000-Bu Crop—Rain 
in Oklahoma 

Kansas City, Mo., June 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—All reports from the South- 
west tell of continued improvement in the 
wheat. Practically every observer, and 
all millers and grain dealers, are unani- 
mous in reporting much better prospects 
than a week or 10 days ago, and there 
are numerous conservative people who 
now look for a crop of over 100,000,000 
bus from Kansas. Harvest is getting un- 
der way in Oklahoma, but cutting is 
badly delayed by rains. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 
Last week’s weather was ideal for the 
growth of wheat in the Southwest. Gen- 
erous rains were followed by cooler 
weather, the combination being ideal for 
the forming and. filling of the heads,— 
forming in the more northern districts 
and ing and maturing in Oklahoma 
and southern and central Kansas. 

All reports agree that a vast acreage of 
wheat in Oklahoma and Kansas shows a 
tremendously improved prospect. This is 
especially marked in southern and central 
Kansas. Wheat which the pessimists con- 
fidently believed would yield eight bushels 
or less now promises a good age and 
whole territories which formerly figured 
prominently in the sad crop news are 
now described as promising 12 to 13 bus 
or greater yield. 

Based on the situation today, Kansas 
promises a large crop, the second or third 
greatest in its history. Nebraska holds a 
present prospect of a crop second in its 
record, 

So far as may now be told, the quality 
is likely to be fine, the more especially 
since the weather of the past 10 days 
has been so valuable in filling the heads 
and the berry. 


A CAREFUL CROP REPORT 
Allen Logan, a Kansas City grain 
dealer who has for several years prepared 
careful estimates on the Kansas wheat 
crop, last week issued a special report 
estimating it at 93,154,877 bus. The figure 
summarized reports from about 900 cor- 
respondents in the state, and is made up 
of an average yield ‘of 11.7 bus per acre 
on a standing acreage of 7,923,953. 
Wheat estimated to be in first and sec- 
ond hands in Kansas amounts to 13,391,- 
000 bus. 
R. E. Steruie. 





Central States Weather Favorable 
Torxvo, Oxn10, June 13.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Clear and warmer weather has 
followed almost continuous rains last 
week. This is favorable, for it is time 
for more seasonable weather. 
W. H. Wicorn, Jr. 





Spring Wheat Crop 

MinneEApouis, Minn., June 13.—Condi- 
tions in the Northwest are pretty much 
as they have been. The season is about 
two weeks late, and so far there has been 
no real growing weather. 

In the last week, there have been show- 
ers well over Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota, and aside from two or. 
three days, sunshine and warmth have 
been lacking. The maximum temperature 
has ranged 62 to 80, and minimum 45 to 
55. Today at noon it was around 70 to 
75. While there was quite a heavy pre- 
cipitation last night in western Minnesota 
and South Dakota, the forecast for the 
next two days is for fair and somewhat 
warmer weather. 

Reports from the interior uniformly 
are that the wheat plant is stooling well 
and getting deep root. However, weeds 
are pretty bad, and particularly wild 
oats. With an abundance of moisture, 
warm, bright weather would cause wheat 
to grow very fast. 

Generally, the situation as to wheat is 
regarded as favorable. Elevator men who 
have personally investigated conditions in 
North Dakota hold to the view that the 
wheat acreage in that state is 15 to 20 
per cent smaller than in 1915. Others 
place the shrinkage around 10 per cent. 

Some seeding of barley and flax has 
been done in the last week. The acr 
of barley, oats and flax is unquestionably 

(Continued on page 732.) 
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Minneapouis, Tugspay, June 13, 1916 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 71,165 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 10) was. 222,735 bbls, against 
286,190 in 1915, 294,820 in 1914, and 297,- 
930 in 1913. Closing of the west side 
canal last week caused idleness of large 
capacity, 

Five more mills are in operation today, 
and a larger output is looked for this 
week. In the corresponding week a year 
ago, Minneapolis mills made 320,785 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

June 12 June 13 

June 10 June3 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 46 61 63 67 
Outside mills ..... 58 51 60 57 

Most Minneapolis and interior mills 
reported a further improvement in flour 
last week. With some the gain was ma- 
terial, and on an average probably con- 
siderably more than half the output was 
sold. ‘The lower basis of prices seemed 
to impress buyers, and here and there a 
good-sized lot was booked, particularly 
to bakers. A good many orders ran from 
one car up to 2,000 bbls. 

The heaviest sales seem to have been 
made on Tuesday, June 6, in a few in- 
stances bakers taking round lots. Family 
or warehouse trade also showed a fair 
increase. Trade with jobbers was rela- 
tively smaller in volume than with bakers. 

Directions are fair to good. With the 
recent decline in wheat, mills have more 
or less flour on their books which was 
bought at prices. higher than the present 
market. This makes such buyers slow to 
order out their flour. However, millers 
are persistent in requiring directions, and 
comparatively little complaint is heard 
about buyers trying to cancel old con- 
tracts made at high prices. 

In the last two days patents have been 
reduced 10@20c bbl. 

Though a few of the large mills report 
a sufficient demand and old orders to ab- 
sorb their output of first and second clear, 
others complain that both these grades 
are in light demand and difficult to sell. 
This is particularly true of second clear. 
Some interior mills have an accumulation 
of both grades which they would like to 
move, even at a relatively low price. 
Fancy clear is dull and easy in price. 

— sales last week were very small. 
The king of 1,000 bbls of patent in 
Baltic markets was the only transaction 
reported. A large mill which put out 
seven cables Saturday, offering clears at 
low prices, received not a single response. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $5.60 
@6 per 196 lbs in wood. 

* * 

At Minneapolis, bran is reported by 
all interests as exceedingly dull and $1 ton 
lower, and other feeds 50c. However, a 
fairly sharp demand has developed for 
standard middlings within the last few 
days, and this has had a sympathetic ef- 
fect on flour middlings, rye middlin 
and red dog. In fact, anything suitable 
for pig feed is wanted, and relatively 
good = are bid for it. 

Jobbers say a very tight situation is 
developing in middlings of all kinds. One 
firm claims to have contracts for some 
April-May middlings which are unde- 
livered by the mills, and, with the output 
very light, it looks as —— deliveries 
in June would again fall ind. 

Nebraska buyers are inquiring for 
middlings in this market, and frequent 
sales to the Southeast are reported. New 
England, and the principal eastern mar- 
kets, however, show no interest. 

Mills quote bran at $18@I9 ton, in 100- 


Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
mid $20@20.50; ur middlings, 
$24@25; red dog, $27@28,—latter in 140- 
Ib sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation June 13: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and E mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, E, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

The Christian and Washburn B mills will 
be started Wednesday morning. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 47 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, “with a total 
capacity of 39,575 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 10 they made 137,895 
bbls of flour (representing 621,000 bus of 
wheat), against 144,660 in 1915. 

Forty-seven “outside” mills last week 
ship 1,955 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 5,305 in 1915. . 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,266,000 
bus, a total increase over the preceding 
week of 678,000 bus. At Minneapolis the 
increase was 344,000 bus, and at Duluth 
334,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 


A, B and Lin- 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis .... 1,698 1,321 727 1,723 852 
Duluth ........ 668 211 381 404 306 


Totals ....... 2,266 1,632 1,108 2,127 1,158 
Duluth, bonded. 132 29 «4144 7 2 


Totals 1,252 2,184 1,179 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis 8,951 3,878 11,560 15,618 8,266 
Duluth .... 9,245 1,627 2,684 8,344 4,009 














Totals ...18,196 5,505 14,244 23,862 12,265 
Duluth, b’d’d 797 46 426 1,015 858 
Totals ...18,993 5,551 14,670 24,877 13,123 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to June 10, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 





Minneapolis ..145,737 96,751 91,323 111,794 
Duluth ....... 92,690 67,196 57,178 79,773 

Totals ....-. 238,427 153,947 148,501 191,567 
Duluth, bonded 12,230 1,884 4,315 8,169 





Totals ...... 250,657 155,831 152,816 199,736 
MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $6@6.20 per bbl in 98- and 49-lb 
sacks; straight, $5.80@6. For lots of less 
than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$21@22 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $23@24 
for shorts, and $26@27 for flour mid- 
dlings. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


E. F. Beyer, vice-president Kemper 
Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Min. 
neapolis June 12, 

A large spring wheat mill is in the 
market for a hi salesman to rep- 

t it in the South. 

C. C. Bovey, a director of the Wash- 

urn-Crosby Co., has taken out a buildin 
permit for a residence to cost $50,000. 

A company, with capital stock of $100,- 
000, is reported to have been formed to 


seat the 300-bbl mill at Fairmount, 


- Richard Peek, northwestern agent for 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and Miss 
Lucy Nicoll, of St. Louis, were married 
June 8. 

The Minneapolis city assessor is credit- 
ed with the davainak that memberships 
in the Chamber of Commerce this year 
will be assessed at $4,000 each. 

The statement of flour output by in- 
terior mills last week showed a decrease 


compared with 1915. For'a long time the . 


1916 figures have been the larger. 

S. F. Guggenheimer, of Birmingham, 
Ala., who has been representing the List- 
man Mill Co, in the Southeast, has em- 
barked in the coffee business at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, has filed notice of an 
extension of 30 years to its corporate ex- 
istence. The capital stock is increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Charles C. Bovey, vice-president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., has been laid up 

nce June 4 from an injury received 
hile horesback riding. His horse fell 
ver on him and tore one of the ligaments 

f his leg. 

Money at Minneapolis has hardened 
considerably in the last few days, and 
rates of interest have advanced about 
one-half of 1 per cent. On strong in- 
dorsed paper, like that of grain carriers, 
rates range 4@41, per cent. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. 
will add 100 bbls to its capacity, bring- 
ing it up to 450. James Pye, agent of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has the order 
for the necessary machinery. This com- 
pany makes a specialty of grinding du- 
rum wheat. 

Among the representatives of north- 
western mills at the Tri-State bakers’ 
convention at Toledo, June 6-8, were Guy 

A. Thomas and T. L. Brown, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; Harold R. Ward, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; L, B. Lund, Atkinson 
Milling Co., and J. F. Armstrong, sales- 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 

N. Sowden, vice-president and superin- 
tendent New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was in Minneapolis 
Wednesday and Thursday en route for 
home. He usually comes to the Northwest 
to do some trout-fishing in Wisconsin, but 
this time was advised that fishing was not 

and therefore did not indulge in the 
sport as he has in other years. 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Echo (Minn.) Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a vibromotor drive Universal 
bolter. 

The Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., is taking out its steam plant and 
installing electricity. L. S. Denison, man- 
ager, was in Minneapolis June 9-10. 

Homedale, Idaho, wants a 100-bbl flour 
mill, and would like to hear from any one 
who would care to consider the enter- 
prise. Local capital would be available. 

C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., re- 
ports sales of 32 No, 4 centrifugal reels 
and one No. 3 flour dresser to the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. for its A mill, and 
four No. 2 centrifugal reels to the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., will increase its capacity from 300 
bbls to 450. New machinery to be added 
will include two sifters, two cleaners, two 
purifiers.and four dust collectors. The 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., through James 
Pye, its northwestern agent, will furnish 
the machinery. 

E. A. Charles, general purchasing agent 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is away on 
a six months’ vacation, having left Min- 
neapolis May 1. Lately he has been in 
Florida, where he caught an 80-lb tarpon. 
After visiti the Pacific Coast and 
parce No will return to Minneapolis to 
spend the remainder of the peri rant- 
ed him as a vacation by his p snared 

In the 1,000-bbl mill which the Lake 
of the Woods soy Co., Ltd., will build 
at Medicine Hat, Alta., Nordyke & Mar- 
mon will be used, James Pye 
having received the contract. He feels 
much complimented over the fact that 
the company awarded him the contract 
without competition. It is hoped to have 
the mill ly for operation in October. 
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Harry Cornish is superintendent of this 
company. 

- The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., re- 
cently organized by representative millers 
of the state, has awarded the contract 
for its machinery equipment to Jame; 
Pye, northwestern agent of the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. The machinery will in- 
clude five 9x36 and 15 9x30 double roller 
mills, six sifters, seven centrifugal reels, 
11 purifiers and 10 dust collectors. Piles 
for the foundation for this mill, which is 
to be of 1,000 bbls capacity, are now be- 
ing driven. Principals in the company 
are P. J. Hevener and H. H. Bigelow, 
St. Paul; J. G. Lawrencé, Wabasha: 
Richard A. Hoyt, Lake City, and J. F. 
Diefenbach, St. Paul. 


L. S. Meeker, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., reports these sales: to the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mills Co., four 
No. 36, two No. 46, three No, 35 and one 

0. 34 Niagara dust collectors and four 

o. 3, style B, McDaniel angle-screen 
separators; to the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., two No. 7 Niagara up- 
right bran dusters and floor jacks, and 
to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. one No. 3 
McDaniel wheat washer, 50 feet long and 
48 inches diameter, for the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Three cars of Nebraska wheat sold in 
Minneapolis, July 10, at 12c under July. 


No. 2 hard Montana wheat is in ‘slow 
demand at Minneapolis, at 6@5c under 
July. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have _in- 
creased 20,000 bus in three days. The 
total June 13 was about 8,971,000 bus, 
against 3,778,000 in 1915, 


Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,002,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,050,000 
bus, against 758,000 in 1915. 


Based on the close today (June 13), 
the average price paid to farmers at 
country points in the Northwest was: for 
No. 1 northern wheat, 99c bu; for No. 2 
northern, 95c; for no-grade, 70c. 


A few cars of hard winter wheat ar- 
rive in Minneapolis daily from the South- 
west, but, owing to quality, there is little 
demand for that wheat. The best of it 
will bring 5@4c bu under July; some 
sells as low as 18@12c under. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 13) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Amsterdam, 
169.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; Belfast, 108.5; 
Bristol, 120.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 100.5; Dublin, 109.5; 
Dundee, 105.5; Glasgow, 100.5; Hull, 
120.5; Leith, 105.5; Liverpool, 100.5; Lon- 
don, 100.5; Manchester, 100.5; Marseilles, 
169.5; Rotterdam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 
73. United Kingdom rates are nominal. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are unchanged in prices, 
with demand fair for what little is of- 
fered. 

Rye middlings are scarce and strong al 
$20@21 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis. 

A better demand is reported for mil! 
oats, with prices firm at 33@35c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


The Rye Situation 

Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
The — important development _lasi 
week in the rye situation was the issuance 
of the government report indicating « 
crop this year of 44,000,000 bus, agains! 
49,000,000 last year, a loss of over 10 per 
cent. Prices showed practically no change. 


Rye Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Following table shows the acreage ani 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in th: 
United States by years, together with com 
Parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
~ Agriculture (000’s omitted): 





r——Rye——, -—Barley—, Buckwhea't 

bus acres bus acres bus acres 
1915... 49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,963 7,565 16,881 7/2 
1913... 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
1911. 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,649 833 
1910. 34,897 2,186 173,882 7,743 17,698 860 
1909. 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,697 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 38,874 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 
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BUYING WHEAT IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Every new-crop season brings into the 
southwestern wheat market a considerable 
number of milling concerns in the North, 
East, central states and Southeast, which 
have not before drawn supplies from 
this district. 

In very many instances, these millers 
begin their buying here on the basis of 
“native shrewdness,” trading for the last 
split penny on grade or sample pur- 
chases. Not infrequently, the first result 
of this is a pronounced case of dissatis- 
faction with the wheat received and a 
grievance against the seller and the mar- 
ket. The reason for this is that “picking 
up bargains” usually means buying cheap- 
ness and getting it,—and nothing else. 
As a matter of fact, good wheat is rarely 
a bargain, and hard wheat, like any other 
wheat, rather successfully echoes in qual- 
ity the exact price paid for it. 

“A sound and secure way for a miller 
to secure satisfactory wheat supplies 
from the Southwest is for him to get in 
touch with any one of a considerable 
number of perfectly reliable concerns in 
this market which devote especial atten- 
tion to milling trade, and to place himself, 
to a reasonable degree, somewhat in their 
hands. Self-interest, if nothing else, 
causes the grain house so trusted to strive 
to give value and service, as against its 
trying to make a single quick profit where 
the miller “shops” around and buys, per- 
haps, once a season from each of a score 
of dealers. 

On the other hand, the “shrewd” buy- 
ing miller, like the “shrewd” flour buyer 
who “picks up” bargain flour, usually gets 
something less than he pays for.. There 
are millers in the country who are re- 
garded by the grain trade as easy vic- 
tims for “showy” wheat at a price under 
the market, and other millers who are 
never approached with invitations to buy 
quickly and cheaply. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Current flour business is quiet, al- 
though there was somewhat better inquiry 
last week on account of the stronger mar- 
ket through the early and middle part of 
the periedl Wheat prices recovered about 
half their previous loss, advancing the 
cost of milling wheat at Kansas City to 
about $1. 

Flour prices were, however, exceed- 
ingly irregular, There seemed to be some 
pressure to sell by interior mills, and 
some of them made prices actually lower 
than they were quoting a week earlier. 
Sales as low as $4.10, bulk, Kansas City, 
for straights were reported. Stronger 
mills, however, followed the wheat ad- 
vance, and quoted generally on the basis 
of $4.40@4.50, bulk, Kansas City, 10@ 
l5c up from the previous week. 

Clears were rather slow, with $4, jute, 
about the minimum on fancy, and $4.85 
an average price of fair firsts. 

Feed was a slower market on bran, but 
there was fair activity after a break of 
3@5c in prices. Shorts continue in good 
request at former quotations. Texas is 
taking a considerable amount of both 
bran and heavy feeds at prices netting 
interior mills much better than Kansas 
City market basis. 


NEW-CROP FLOUR SALES 

There was much increased interest in 
new-crop flour business last week, and a 
considerable trade was done with the 
Kast. Some mills sold for July at as 
zood as $5.25, net, sight draft New York, 
but a larger volume of business was done 
for July-August at $5, arrival draft, in- 
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cluding commission. Some was reported 
at as low as $4.90, New York, a part of it 
for September shipment. Most mills are 
reluctant to quote new-crop shipment at 
less than spot wheat prices, plus carry- 
ing charge. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOR CEE nn ctns bees videos 55,800 78 
Week previous ..........+. 52,800 72 
ZORF GOO oveciecacceccccess 42,500 59 
Two yearS ago .......ee008 24,700 47 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 61 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 259,320 163,894 63 
Week previous... 251,220 142,251 56 
Year ago ......+. 257,580 177,816 69 
Two years ago... 212,850 136,767 64 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,699 bbls last week, 9,920 the week 
previous, 9,241 a year ago, and 6,761 two 
years ago. 

Out of 61 mills reporting, 12 reported 
domestic business good, 22 fair, and 16 
slow and quiet. 

There was little export business. 


NOTES 


Roger S. Hurd, of the Red Star Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in 
town last week, 

F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
New York, is in town and will spend some 
time visiting milling connections in the 
Southwest. 

John Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, drove to town by motor 
last week and was delayed here several 
days by muddy roads. He says there will 
be plenty of wheat in central Kansas, 
despite a thin stand. He saw nothing but 
good wheat in the entire trip from Inman 
to Kansas City. { 

Frank E. Huhn, of the A. Huhn Eleva- 
tor Co., Minneapolis, was here late in the 
week, principally in connection with de- 
veloping business on the H. & K. wheat 
heater, in which his company is interested. 
He returned home Saturday, but will 
shortly return to the Southwest and spend 
a month or so calling on millers. 

Otto Swaller, manager Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, who was here last 
week, disagrees with those who look for 
a good crop in Kansas north of the 
Union Pacific Railway. Mr. Swaller says 
the wheat is a thin stand, that little that 
he has seen will go above 9 to 10 bus to 
the acre, and he does not believe Kansas 
will average better than this. 

George W. Hoyland, general salesman 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who returned last week 
from a trip to the Southeast and through 
central states, says that flour buyers, in- 
cluding bakers, are little interested in 
new-crop flours at this time, but that the 
prospect for a fine business as soon as the 
new wheat is on the market was never 
better. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in town last week on his way home 
from eastern markets. He says the trade 
there is not. yet disposed to buy new 
flours, but he looks for a very active trade 
early in the new-crop season. Hard win- 
ters, he says, made a good showing last 
ear, and will be much wanted by both 
akers and the distributing trade. 

Chauncy Abbott, president of Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., was 
in town Thursday on his way home from 
Excelsior Springs, where Mrs. Abbott 
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has been borne a month. Mr. Abbott 
says that Nebraska has a splendid crop 
prospect, with an indicated total of 
60,000,000 bus or more. Trade, he says, 
is very good, and the milling year he 
regards as having been most satisfactory. 


Charles L. Roos, sales-manager Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, who was 
here the latter part of the week on his 
way to the East, says that the wheat in 
Sumner County and generally throughout 
south central Kansas has come out won- 
derfully under recent favorable condi- 
tions. He looks for an average yield of 
13 bus or more in the Wellington terri- 
tory, and says that present conditions 
promise a thin berry and fine gluten and 
milling quality. 


George W. Tiedemann, manager Chas. 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, IIl., and 
George Freivogle, the company’s superin- 
tendent, spent a part of last week study- 
ing grain market conditions here. The 
Tiedemann company has recently con- 
verted its 300-bbl mill at Collinsville, 
Il, into a hard wheat mill, and will op- 
erate it exclusively on wheat from the 
Southwest this coming crop year. It 
plans to buy wheat directly from this 
market, and to develop a general trade 
throughout the East and Southeast on 
hard wheat goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


The entire week has been favorable for 
the growth of the wheat in Oklahoma. 
The fields that were not too far gone for 
help have received plenty of rain, and 
the days have been quiet and cool. There 
is no doubt that a big improvement has 
been made in the test weight of the en- 
tire crop, and it appears that it will be 
fully up to the 10-year average, both in 
quantity and quality. 

With the cool weather has come con- 
siderable hail, and the loss from that 
source is greater than for many years. 
Harvest that was to start in the south 
counties June 5 has been delayed by 
rain, and the entire week has been lost 
for cutting. The eastern part of the 
state, which got rain when the wheat 
needed it, is now so dry that complaints 
are made about growing cotton. 

Orders are coming in freely for new- 
wheat flour, and many contracts have 
been booked. The price of the wheat is 
generally t poy at 90c to start, with the 
export bid at 86c. Some wheat has been 
bought at this price. Old-wheat flour has 
not changed in the state. Feed is in 
brisk demand, with prices about 50c@$1 
ton lower. Shorts are in demand and 
higher. 


WICHITA 


With the strengthening in wheat prices 
last week, mills report a better inquiry 
for flour, although sales outside of local 
territory were not heavy. Two of the 
local mills report that they worked some 
flour to established trade in eastern mar- 
kets. 

Despite the fact that trade in local ter- 
ritory have been booking freely during 
the entire season, mills report unusually 
liberal buying during the latter part of 
the week, most of which was old-crop 
goods to tide over until new-crop flour 
becomes seasoned. Old contracts are now 
being cleaned up rapidly. 

Liberal bookings for export was the 
outstanding feature of trading last week, 
with the West Indies taking the bulk of 
it at fair prices. Mills are not pushing 
sales of new-crop flour, nor is the trade 
inclined to buy to any extent at this time. 
Prices in local territory are being held 
around $5.40@5.60 bbl, in cotton 48’s, for 
best —— delivered l5c rate points. 

Millfeed was somewhat weaker during 
the week, with 92@95c, Missouri River, 
the extreme figures at which bran could 
be sold, while 88c seemed to be the idea 
of the trade generally. Shorts are bring- 
ing $1.15@1.35, depending upon quality. 

* * 


The movement of wheat from farms 
last week showed the effect of the heavy 
drain on stocks in farmers’ hands, occa- 
sioned by the movement of the past three 
or four weeks. Grain dealers and millers 
are of the opinion that there is not more 
than 5 per cent of last year’s crop in 
farmers’ hands at this time. 

Minneapolis took the bulk of the wheat 
sold, with outside mills in Kansas taking 
a.car or two each day. Local mills were 
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practically. out of the market. Advices 
from Texas mills to local representatives 
are to the effect that they will be out of 
the market for Kansas wheat until after 
the new-crop wheat commences to move. 

No. 3 wheat sold last week for 98c@ 
$1.05, Missouri River, and No. 4 brought 
90@99c. Minneapolis absorbed the bulk 
of the No. 3 at $1.08144,@1.11%, delivered 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

The week opened with heavy rains over 
the entire southwestern wheat belt, reach- 
ing districts that were badly in need of 
moisture, and supplying enough in other 
sections to bring the crop through to ma- 
turity. Taken as a whole, the prospects 
for the state are considerably above an 
average. Complaints of fly are on the 
decrease, and there seems to be no danger 
of further damage from that source. In- 
jury to growing wheat from other sources 
now seems to be a remote possibility. 


NOTES 


A. R. Hacker, former manager St. 
John (Kansas) Mills, was in town last 
week, 

T. J. Holdridge, Sr., president Aetna 
Mills Co., Wellington, will return from a 
six weeks’ vacation in California next 
week, 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. stockholders will be held 
at the company’s office, in Wichita, on 
June 27. 

W. F. McCullough, of the McCullough 
Grain Co., Wichita, purchased a Board 
of Trade membership on the local ex- 
change last week, at the record price of 
$2,000. 

Much interest is being manifested in 
the midsummer meeting of grain dealers 
which will be held in Wichita, June 15-16. 
A meeting of southern Kansas millers 
will also be held at that time, and a large 
representation is expected. 

H. T. Lawler, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer H. T. Lawler & Sons, Bryan, Texas, 
and correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller at New Orleans, was in town last 
week on his return home from a visit to 
mill connections of his firm in Kansas. 


According to the annual bulletin of the 
State Labor Commission, issued by C. H. 
Danner, 45,000 men and 1,700 teams from 
outside the state wil] be required to har- 
vest the 1916 crop. Harvest will not be 
general over the state until after June 25. 


A. J. Hunt, president New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, was in town last week 
and reports growing wheat looking con- 
siderable better since the heavy rains of 
Sunday and Monday. He states that he 
did not see a bad field of wheat between 
Arkansas City and Wichita. 


Charles F. Rock, attorney-in-fact and 
general — of the Millers’ Exchange, 
Chicago, has been spending the past three 
weeks in Oklahoma and southern Kansas, 
and reports millers in all sections deeply 
interested in the new organization. Mr. 
Rock will finish his work in this section 
and move to northern Kansas next week, 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 


Heavy rains last week caused streams 
in the northern part of the city to over- 
flow, and for a time threatened milling 
industries in that district. The water 
surrounded the Red Star mills and got 
within a few feet of the Wichita Flour . 
Mills Co.’s plant, but other than stopping 
work on the new grain storage under con- 
struction at the Red Star mill “A,” no 
damage resulted. 


A charter was granted last week to the 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., with a 
capital stock of $500,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Henry Lassen, L. R. Hurd, C. 
W. Carey and C. M. Jackman, of Wichita; 
J. H. MeNair, Halstead; C. B. Warken- 
tin, Newton; George H. Hunter, Welling- 
ton; A. J. Hunt and C. H. Searing, Ar- 
kansas City. Mr. Jackman advises that 
plans for the elevator, which are being 
prepared by a Chicago architect, will be 
ready next week, and that the contract 
for the construction of the main building 
and concrete tanks will be let this month. 





The Mexican Fruit & Steamship Co., 
with a capital of $75,000, has been organ- 
ized in New Orleans. The company expects 
to operate four vessels, which will afford 
local merchants an opportunity to ship to 
Mexico and Central American ports 
4,000 tons of goods every month. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending June 10 was esti- 
mated at 22,750 bbls, or 86 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,750, or 89 per 
cent, a week ago, 21,500, or 78 per cent, 
in 1915, and 18,500, or 62 per cent, in 
1914, 

Although flour values have advanced 
and declined fully 20c bbl within the 
week, the condition of trade is improved 
over 10 days ago. The advances applied 
especially to the upper grades of spring 
and hard winters. At the close, the gain 
over the previous week was nominally 
10@ 1c. 

Bookings of flour appeared to be 
mainly of southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents; but not of new flour, however. 
Early in the week the lowest price for 
some time was reached, viz., $4.60, jute. 
A leading baker contracted for several 
hundred barrels at this price. There 
were but few mills to name as low a 
figure, yet many came within 5@10c of it. 
Today, practically all mills in the South- 
west, especially those in Kansas, are firm 
at $4.75@4.80, jute. Chicago mills booked 
quite a quantity of 93 and 95 per cent 
hard winter patents, late in the week, at 
$4.80, jute. 

There has been but little attention paid 
to quotations by southwestern mills for 
new flour. There was one sale reported 
of 2,000 bbls by a mill in southwestern 
Oklahoma that called for shipment on or 
before July 1. Most mills in the hard 
winter wheat states have advised their 
Chicago connections that the differential 
in the cash price of new and old wheat 
prohibits any possibility of sales. The 
few millers to quote on new flour are 
asking 25@35c more, for such, than for 
old grades. 

Considerable spring wheat flour was 
contracted for during the week, but with 
mills that named low prices. At the close, 
several of the larger ones quoted patents, 
delivery within 60 days, at $5.15@5.35, 
jute or cotton. Earlier in the week, quo- 
tations were quite common at $4.90, bulk, 
and certain bakers who are friendly to 
spring wheat grades purchased more or 
less freely. However, according to bro- 
kers, millers’ agents and others, the 
greater part of the trade was placed with 
mills in the Southwest. 

Offerings of new soft wheat flour are 
few and far between. They range fully 
10@20c above the price of old. 


Millfeed declined 50c ton within the 


week, owing, millers claim, to the im- 
proved condition of out-of-door feeding. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS IN CARTONS 

The manager of one of the larger mail 
order houses of Chicago was asked for 
expression as to the use of cartons in the 
packing and shipping of flour. “We con- 
sider the carton an unusually safe pack- 
age for the packing and shipping of 
flour,” remarked the manager. “We have 
only used this style of package for the 
49-lb sacks, but ‘any style can be used, 
providing one does not exceed the weight 
limited for the size of the package as 
covered by the fiber-board rules and regu- 
lations for freight. 

“There is no difference in the freight 
rate, in either western or Illinois classifi- 
cation territory, between flour packed in 
cartons and that packed in jute or cotton 
sacks. In official and southern classifica- 
tion territory, fiour packed in cartons, 
generally speaking, takes a class higher 
than when shipped in jute and cotton 
sacks. We have considered, however, the 
carton such a superior package, that we 
believe it more than offsets the higher 
charge in the freight rate. 


“We also understand that there is a 
movement on foot to have flour in cartons 
classified on an equal basis with flour in 
jute and cotton, in the two territories 
where there is now a difference. Our flour 
is packed in a strong paper sack before it 
is placed in the carton. We are using the 
solid fiber-board cartons, with ends which 
meet. These ends are then glued by 
hand.” 

Another manager of a large mail order 
house advises that they ship flour only in 
bags, and have had no personal experi- 
ence with cartons, excepting in the trans- 
porting of other products. 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOK 

An eastern exporter, writing to the 
Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago, on the 
wheat situation, says: “With the Euro- 
pean visible wheat 100,000,000 bus more 
than last year, American visible 30,000,000 
more, carry-over here and in Canada 
150,000,000 more, we have nearly 300,000- 
000 bus more than last year. This, added 
to the present new-crop prospects in this 
country, brings the total to 1,000,000,000 
bus. ‘The buying of wheat by the allies 
is now concentrated, so as to prevent 
bidding up through competition. 

“Our advices are’ that farmers are be- 
ginning to think it better to get the 
money and let somebody else have the 
wheat, because they are facing something 
this year they never did before, sharp 
competition with their own last year’s 
crop. Last year the bins were empty, 
this year they are full; and in another 
three weeks the new crop will be moving.” 


FEED MANUFACTURERS MEET 


The eighth annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Peoria, Ill, last week. There were about 
200 in attendance. The subjects dis- 
cussed and addresses were of direct im- 
portance to the members and those who 
deal in feedingstuffs, mainly outside of 
flour-milling. 

The following officers were elected: S. 
F. Edwards, president, Chicago; H. A. 
Abbott, first vice-president, Chicago; J. 
W. Anderson, second vice-president, Kan- 
sas City; Charles A. Krause, third vice- 
president, Milwaukee; W. R. Anderson, 
treasurer, Milwaukee; L. P. Brown, 
secretary, Milwaukee. Executive com- 
mittee: George A. Chatman, H. A. Ab- 
bott, R. W. Chapin and O. E. M. Keller, 
Chicago, H. G. Atwood, Peoria, and L. 
A. McLellan, Buffalo. 


NOTES 

George P. Urban, secretary and treas- 
urer George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention last week. 

Henry Lassen, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Chicago 
last week conferring with the company 
that has the contract for his new elevator. 

It was especially noticeable that, of 
the several hundred who visited Chicago 
during the last week attending the Re- 
publican convention, there were not to ex- 
ceed probably a dozen millers. 

Charles D. Sutton has been engaged 
by the Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
as one of its representatives. He has 
heretofore been associated with one of the 
eastern millbuilding firms in the central 
states. 

The lowest quotation named by : millers 
in the Southwest for their 95 per cent 
patents, in many weeks, was current early 
last week. One mill booked 2,000 bbls 
with a Chicago baker on the basis of 
$4.60, jute, and this included a commis- 
sion, 

J. P. Griffin, president Chicago Board 
of Trade, sent notices to all visiting dele- 
gations to the political conventions, ex- 
tending all courtesies of the Exchange to 
all delegates, during their stay in Chi- 


cago. Their badges admitted them to the 
Exchange floor. 

The government report was Ege nd 
construed by the trade as bullish. Com- 
paratively few operators were long on 
wheat at the time of its issuance, and 
the ee 7%! are afraid to carry large 
lines. On bulges, the market ran into 
heavy selling orders. 

A seaboard exporter says there are 
many interesting stories regarding the ex- 
port trade which would make good read- 
ing. In one instance, where an exporter 
had a steamer chartered and no wheat 
bought to ship, he appealed to a govern- 
ment buyer and was told to fill the boat 
up at the old invoice price, nothing being 
said about the market value at the time. 

Wheat traders were bearish up to 
Thursday, when many turned to the lon 
side on the theory that. liquidation ha 
been thorough and the market had a 
sold-out appearance. A number of the 
local professionals, as well as the large 
commission houses, covered shorts. When 
the government report came out after 
the close, Friday, it was more bullish than 
expected, and prices advanced 21,,¢. 

George Broomhall, Liverpool, England, 
has been sending very bearish news on 
wheat for several weeks. The foreign 
situation has been pictured as greatly 
depressed by large supplies and the poor 
demand. At the end of the week the tone 
of his news changed, and became a little 
more hopeful for the bulls. Traders in 
Chicago did a great deal of selling on 
the depressed cables, early in the week, 
but turned to the buying side later. 

Robert E. Tearse, who came to Chi- 
cago from Winona, Minn., about 10 years 
ago, has sold his Board of Trade mem- 
bership and will remove to Minneapolis, 
where he expects to make his future 
home. He has bought an interest in the 
Merchants’ elevator there, in connection 
with the Marfield Grain Co., and will give 
his time to it. Since his retirement from 
the Western Elevator Co., last January, 
he has been anxious to get back into busi- 
ness. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., June 12.—The flour 
production last week of Milwaukee mills, 
with a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 10,700, 
representing 44 per cent of capacity. The 
previous week, mills with the same capac- 
ity turned out 9,000, or 37 per cent; a 
year ago, mills with a capacity of 25,800 
turned out 7,500, or 29 per cent. 

Flour price advanc 10c, following 
the strength in the cash market. Millers 
report trade light, but expect business 
will improve if prices hold steady. Most 
eastern buyers were out of the market 
early in the week, but there was more in- 
quiry later. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.20@6.45, and 
straights at '$5.70@5.90, in wood. 

One mill reported good loading orders 
on old business, while others said direc- 
tions were only fair. Mills are grinding 
only what they have orders for. Stocks 
are exceptionally light. 

Rye flour was in demand, inquiry _ 

from the East and Southwest, an 

millers were able to make fair sales. 
There was an improvement in the local 
and state demand. Pure was quoted at 
$5.60, and standard city blended brands 
$5.30@5.40, in wood; country blends were 
offered at $4.85@4.95 for dark and $5@ 
5.10 for white, in jute. Millers have prac- 
tically no stocks on hand, but grind what 
the trade requires. 

Kansas straights had a slow sale. Job- 
bers have moderate stocks on hand, and 
buying by large bakeries and small shops 
was of a limited character. The wholesale 
grocery trade reported fair business. 
Prices ranged $5.40@5.55, cotton. 

+ * 

Millfeed was very dull, but millers 
have nothing to offer for the next two 
weeks. Shippers have considerable feed 
on hand, for which they asked $19.50@ 
20. Offerings were free from northwest- 
ern country mills, which were willing to 
sell bran at less than shippers are hold- 
ing at. Middlings firm, selling at $1@ 
1.50 over bran. Eastern demand fair. 
Stocks are fair in the East, and buyers 
draw their supplies from near-by points. 

Demand for brewers’ dried grains has 
pons oy off, and stocks are accumulating 
rapidly. Offerings were made as low as 
$21.50@22 in aan. Dealers are storing 
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this feed in anticipation of higher prices 
during July and August. 

Choice milling wheat in demand. 
Both millers and shippers bought freely 
of all offered. Off-grades were dull and 
difficult to sell. Top price paid for No. | 
northern, $1.17. 

NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 51; corn, 51; oats, 236; barley, 
136; rye, 39; flaxseed, 3. 

The Norwalk (Wis.) Farmers’ Eleva 
tor & Mercantile Co. was incorporate: 
last week; capital, $3,000. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 56,306 bus; corn, 219,091; oats, 
498,225; barley, 116,035; rye, 24,482. 

The Manitowoc Malting Co.’s elevator 
at Sherwood, Wis., with about $3,000 
worth of grain, burned last week. Los; 
to building and contents, $6,000. 

H. N. Witson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., June 12.—The demand 
for flour showed further improvement 
last week. Buying, while not large, is of 
increasing volume, reflecting a healthy 
market. The trade appears to be taking 
hold because of confidence in present 
values. All sales are for old crop. Some 
inquiry for new ‘crop has developed, but 
mills are not quoting. Shipping directions 
are coming freely. 

The export trade is very dull, and pros 
pects do not seem bright for any imme. 
diate improvement. 

Durum flour has not picked up to the 
extent spring trade has. It is slow; buy 
ers appear to believe in lower prices. 
Users seem to be well supplied. Prices 
are practically unchanged. 

The export demand is holding the price 
of rye firm, and flour quotations are no! 
to the liking of buyers, so that business 
is dull. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,150 bbls of flour, or 54 per cent of 
capacity, against 16,380 bbls, or 46 per 
cent, the previous week, and 34,505 bbls, 
or 96 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is weak and lower. 
are almost entirely out of market. 


NOTES 


The water movement of flour and mil! 
feed is of good volume. 

A cargo of Canadian flaxseed of 69,000 
bus was unloaded into the Consolidate: 
Elevator E last week. 

H. J. Cross, of the Tomlinson Co., ves 
sel agents, has gone to Cleveland, to take 
charge of the company’s office there. 

Receipts of all grains at Duluth-Su- 
perior since Aug. 1 have aggregated 136, 
718,000 bus, against 91,606,000 last year. 

Extreme dullness prevails in screen- 
ings, holders finding difficulty in dispos- 
ing of stocks. Wheat screenings are 
offered at $10 ton. 

Barley is in better demand and buyers 
are absorbing increased offerings. Prices 
have advanced 2c bu during the week. 
Oats and rye are slightly firmer. 

No. 1 northern wheat in Duluth today 
closed 1214¢ under a year ago, and No. | 
durum 8%c lower. It was about a year 
ago this time that the high prices took a 
tumble. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has stiffened 1,¢ and is now 314, 
bu. Very little is doing in new charters, 
most of the grain going to fill out cargoes 
for package freight carriers. A mod- 
erate sized cargo shipped today was the 
first for some time. 


me gage report an utter lack of de- 
mand for anything but Manitoba wheat. 
Importers show no interest. in Duluth 
wheat prices. The eastern milling demand 
is not much better. The marketing of th: 
big stocks of wheat at Duluth-Superior 
before the new crop is a matter that is 
causing some misgivings. Local stocks 
are 8,400,000 bus heavier than a year ago. 


The cash wheat situation is unchanged. 
Mills are filling their requirements from 
the better class of offerings, and leave 
elevators to take the remainder. Lower 
grades are inclined to move slowly. No. | 
northern is unchanged at 14c over July, 
No. 2 at $@5c under No. 1, and No. 8 ai 
6@12c under. No. 1 durum is quoted a! 
July price, and No. 2, 5c under. No. 2 
hard Montana 5@6c under July. 

F. G. Carson. 


Buyers 
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FIXING CANADIAN PRICES 

Present appearances suggest that one 
ot the after-effects of the war on the 
milling business of Canada will be a 
closer approximation to the custom of the 
United States in the control of prices for 
flour, At present the practice is for mill- 
ers to make a price soon after new-crop 
wheat is moving, which is based on what 
seems likely to be the prevailing level and 


is not changed until wheat has moved . 


materially in‘one direction or the other. 
Wheat has been. known to fluctuate as 
much as 20e per bu without any change 
taking place in flour. In one recent year, 
flour did not change for over eight 
months, though wheat had been both up 
and down in the meantime. 

(his practice suited the Canadian trade 
well enough in times when the number of 
hig mills was limited and milling was 
more or less a family industry, but com- 
petition is growing keener as capacity 
enlarges. ‘Therefore, it is to be expected 
that when normal times return the price 
of flour from day to day will be made by 
the price of wheat, with due allowance 
for other considerations peculiar to the 
country. . 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


the improvement in flour did not last. 
A weaker wheat market deadened every- 
thing last week. Buyers began talking 
lower prices, which meant a decrease in 
their orders or no orders at all. A des- 
ultory general demand constituted the 
week’s business. Domestic prices held as 
hereunder. 

Most offers from export buyers were 
far out of line. Very little trading was 
done. Sellers’ prices declined 6d@I1s per 
sack. Prices for export spring patents 
finished the week at 41s 6d@42s per 280 
lbs, cif. Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
in 140-lb bags prompt shipment; winters, 
39s@39s 6d, same ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers reduced their prices to 
mills for 90 per cent winters for export 
another 5c bbl. Buying was down to 
small proportions. At the week-end they 
were quoting $4.20@4.30 bbl for this 
quality, f.o.b. cars at seaboard, in buy- 
ers’ bags, or 5c less f.o.b. Toronto. Local 
prices, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ............ $....@6.70 
Spring patents, seconds .........+ «sss @6.20 
Spring patents, first bakers....... «..- @6.00 
Winter and spring blends......... ..-+ @5.95 
Winter 90 per cents .........+6-- 5.20@5.40 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 


MILLFEED DOWN 


Bran and shorts declined $1 on poor 
demand. At the week-end leading mills 
were quoting: bran, $22; shorts, $24@25; 
middlings, $25@26; feed flour, $34,—all 
in 100-lb bags, car lots. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat held steady at 
old prices. Demand is light, but farmers 
show no eagerness to . No. 1 com- 
mercial, $1@1.01; No. 2 commercial, 98° 
@99c; No. 3 commercial, 94@95c bu,— 
car lots, country points. Farmers’ loads 
at mill doors, 95e@$1 bu. 

Manitoba wheat at Georgian Bay ports 
for delivery to Ontario country mills: 
No. 1 northern, $1.19 bu; No, 2 northern, 
$1.181%4; No. 8 northern, $1.14,—f.o.b. 
point of shipment. 


CEREAL GRAINS 
Trading was limited. A few lots of 
oats made up most of the sales. No. 2 
Canadian western oats, f.o.b. Georgian 







Bay ports, 5314c bu. Ontario grains, 
f.o.b. country points: No. 3 oats, 48@49c 
bu; malting barley, 66@67c; rye, 94@ 
95c; buckwheat, 70@7lc. No. 3 yellow 
corn, natural, 7914¢ bu, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 


Local and eastern buyers took only 
what would fill immediate needs. There 
is no buying for the future. Export 
prices are out of line. Rolled oats in 
mixed cars, $2.50@2.60 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered Ontario points; oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Ex- 
port quotations: rolled oats, 45s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, less 2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 
43s 6d; medium and coarse, 43s 3d, same 
terms and ports as rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls, for export to 
Buffalo, $19.50 ton ‘in bags, delivered, 
duty paid; Montreal, $17, f,o.b. in bags. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamship agents admitted an easier 
tendency, and there is considerable de- 
mand for flour bookings to fill available 
space at Canadian and United States 
ports. The prevailing rate to Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London on flour is 80c, and 
on oatmeal $1, per 100 Ibs. 


NOTES 

The sterling exchange rate at Toronto 
on 60-day millers’ paper at the end of the 
week was $4.613,, an improvement over 
the previous week. 

J. E. Anderson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Toronto, is 
convalescing after an operation per- 
formed on June 3. 

Fredrik Bing, representing Gulbranson 
& Thomle, Christiania, Norway, was in 
Toronto on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Mr. Bing is looking for connections 
through which Canadian flour may be 
bought for shipment to Norway. From 
here he went to New York. 

W. C. Omand arrived in Toronto from 
a six weeks’ trip to Great Britain, on 
Monday. While away he visited’ all the 
important markets of England and 
Scotland, meeting old friends in the 
trade. He found the general feeling with 
regard to the war decidedly optimistic. 
Business conditions were also good. 

The bakers of Ontario are asking the 
local legislature to. allow ing opera- 
tions on Sunday afternoon in order that 
nightwork may be reduced to that extent. 
At present the law protecting working- 
men in the enjoyment of their Sunday 
prevents bakers from organizing their 
shifts in this way. Shortage of labor due 
to war has greatly increased the diffi- 
culties of master bakers in arranging 
their shopwork, 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 12.—Flour stocks 
were light and demand fairly good, al- 
though there was no heavy buying. Mani- 
toba first patents, $7.20 bbl; clears, $6.80; 
Ontario winters, $6.50, a decline of 20c 
in the latter. These prices were for cars 
or part cars in wood, f.o.b. St. John, 
Halifax prices, 5c bbl more. 

Millfeed declined, bran to the amount 
of $1 ton. Quotations; bran, 3; mid- 
dlings, $27; feed flour, $35@36,—ton, 
bags, car lots, f.o.b. here. 

Rolled oats dull and unchanged at 
$5.70 bbl; standard oatmeal, $6.25,—in 
wood, f.o.b. here. 


NOTES 


Two Italian steamers were in 
ing flour and grain for the I 


rt load- 
mar- 


ket. These were the first of the summer 
flour and grain shipments through the 
port of St. John. 

The Newfoundland flour jobbers are 
most anxious regarding tonnage for ship- 





’ heavier acrea, 


ments of flour and other staples. , Just 
now there is a reported shortage of flour 
in the island colony, and an application 
is to be made to the Canadian govern- 
ment to assist in the provision of steam 
tonnage to carry shipments. | 

Reports from Prince Edward Island 
indicate a heavy oat crop. Last summer 
saw a keen demand for island oats on the 
part of the Canadian and British war de- 
partments, and the crop was not above 
normal. Island farmers are putting in a 

this year, in expectation 
emand. 

Atrrep E. McGrntey. 


of a similar 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnrrec, Man., June 12.—Domestic 
demand for flour continues fair. The 
big mills are running on large orders for 
the British government and, in addition, 
have sufficient export business booked to 
keep them running to capacity during the 
month. Prices remain unchanged. Flour 
to Manitoba points in cotton or jute 
bags, delivered to the retail trade, net: 
best patents, $6.60 bbl; seconds, $6.10; 
first clears, $5.30; second clears, $5; 
common grades, $4.20. 

There is a reduction of $1 ton on feed, 
with indications that prices will go lower. 
This is accounted for by improved pas- 
ture conditions. Net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks: 


BPG cece ccccescesccccccccces Be voce @19.00 
BEEN. Seder cvcsvicseciccsevcecs 20.00 @ 21.00 
GES GOD vcrccccccscccecsevcees ceove @ 28.00 
See GOD 0k 00:0 66 be oh ene eed 0 0 tees @ 28.00 
Mixed barley and oats .......55 seses @ 28.00 
GEE -GOMO cc cccdecccscdnccesccce ences @ 33.00 


Rolled oats and oatmeal unchanged. 
Rolled oats, $2.25 per 80-lb sack; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal $2.75 and 
corn meal $2.50, per 98-lb sack. 

Oats were fairly active, No. 2 Canadian 
western closing at 467,c, against 455¢c a 
week ago. 

Barley unchanged. Closing price of 
No. 3 Canadian western on Saturday 
was 67c. 

Flaxseed advanced during the week, 
but declined on Saturday. Closing price 
of No. 1 northwestern was $1.59, 
against $1.5834 the preceding week. 

Wheat broke fully 2c at the week-end. 
The cash market was generally active. 

Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 


cm Cash——__, ——Futures——_, 

in 2n 3n July Oct. Dec. 
June 5.109% 108% 104% 109% 106% 105% 
June 6.110% 109% 105% 111% 108% 107% 
June 7.110% 109% 105% 110% 107% 106 
June 8.111% 110% 106 111% 107% 107 
June 9.113% 113 108% 114% 110% 109% 
June 10.110% 110 105% 111% 107% 106 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 

store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
CROP PROGRESS 

Crops of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta continue to make good progress. 
Rain has been plentiful, and some points 
report crops slightly backward owing to 
continuance of unseasonably cold weather. 
The general crop prospects are, however, 
very satisfactory. 

NOTES 

Shipments from lake terminals for 
week ending June 10: wheat, 5,360,593 
bus; oats, 1,742,000; barley, 140,443; flax- 
seed, 5,429. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur for week ending June 10: 
wheat, 13,182,895 bus; oats, 3,829,193; 
barley, 541,931; flaxseed, 1,184,440. 

It is announced that a 1,000,000-bu ele- 
vator is to built at. Transcona, Man. 
Work will start at once, and it is ex- 
pected that the elevator will be completed 
in time to handle this season’s crop. It 
is to be built by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways. 


Last year Manitoba’s wheat crop was 
3,664,281 acres; this year it is 2,994,529. 








The reason for this decrease is not so 
much shortage of help, as the high wages 
asked by farm laborers. Another reason 
is the desire of many harvesters to sum- 
mer-fallow portions of their land after 
the heavy yield of last year. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., June 12.—Domestic 
demand for spring wheat flour was limit- 
ed, and mostly of a jobbing character. 
However, millers were not particularly 
concerned at this as they know that, 
sooner or later, purchases will have to be 
made. Lack of export business was one 
of the principal factors in the situation. 
It was hoped that the reduced ocean 
freight rates would bring about renewed 
activity in this direction. However, for- 
eign buyers were indifferent, and in the 
United Kingdom, were believed to be well 
supplied for the time being. On the 
whole, the market was exceedingly quiet, 
but the tone was steady and prices un- 
changed. First patents, $6.80; seconds, 
$6.30; clears, $6.10 bbl in bags, and 30c 
more in wood,—all mixed-car lots, de- 
livered. 

Trade in winter wheat flour was quiet, 
demand being chiefly for small quantities 
to fill actual wants. Ontario winter pat- 
‘ents, $6@6.25, and 90 per cents $5.40@ 
5.60, bbl in wood; the latter in bags, 
$5.10@5.30; straight rollers, $5.10@5.30 
bbl in wood, and $4.80@5 in bags; mixed 
cars, delivered. 

A weaker feeling developed in the 
market for millfeed, and prices declined 
$1@2, due to falling off in demand from 
all sources. Millers quote bran at $22 
(agents claim they are offering at $20@ 
21); shorts, $25; middlings, $26@28,— 
per ton, including bags, in mixed-car lots, 
delivered. 

Rolled oats quiet, with no change in 
prices. Standard grades, $2.50@2.60; 
other grades, $2.25@2.35,—per bag of 90 
lbs, delivered to the trade. 

Foreign demand for Manitoba wheat 
was slow. Cables were 2@3s qr lower, 
with sales of odd loads of No. 1 northern 
for June-July shipment to London at 50s, 
July-August at 50s 9d, and August- 
September at 51s 3d. 

Ocean grain freight rates were weak, 
with room from here to all ports on regu- 
lar lines offering at 10@12s. 

Local trade in coarse grains fair. Spot 
market for oats was stronger at an ad- 
vance of ¥@Ic bu, with sales of car lots 
of No. 2 Canadian western at 54c, and 
Ontario and Quebec No, 2 white at 52c 
bu, ex-store. Car lots of No. 2 yellow 
kiln-dried corn sold at 82%,¢ bu, ex- 
track. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard at Kansas City on June 3, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1916..... $ .99 $4.66 1907..... $ .98% $4.25 
1915..... 1.39% 6.35 1906..... 81% 2.70 
1914..... 90% 3.80 1905..... 1.03 4.25 
1913..... 91% 4.05 1904..... 87% 4.05 
1912..... 1.10 4.75 1903..... 71% 3.00 
1911..... 90% 3.90 1902..... 3.15 
1910..... 1.00% 4.40 1901..... 70% 3.05 
1909..... 1.3 5.80 1900..... 61% 2.90 
1908..... 96% 4.20 1899..... 9 3.15 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on June 3, 
1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Year 
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The wheat market has improved enough 
to bring a general advance in asking 
prices on flour. Sellers are asking 10@ 
20c bbl above the extreme low of last 
week, but the bids have not followed this 
‘advance. ‘There is some improvement, 
and less evidence of selling pressure. 

Mills in the East, where the winter 
wheat conditions are considerably im- 
proved, are more willing sellers than 
those in the Central West or Southwest. 
Complaint is still made that farmers are 
either too busy to sell wheat or are un- 
willing to sell at the prices, and the offer- 
ings are light. 

Spring wheat patents are quoted at 
$5.60@5.80 bbl in wood, with mill agents 
wanting 15@20c over these quotations. 
Buyers have been so accustomed to look 
for bargains, under the recent pressure 
of reselling, at 35@40c under recognized 
values, that they are not willing to ad- 
vance bids. 

In Kansas flour, mill agents have been 
holding at $5.20@5.50 bbl in sacks. Some 
sales have been made as low as $5, but 
with the advance at the close of the week, 
such prices could not be duplicated. Kan- 
sas flours for June shipment have been 
offered at lower prices than either spot or 
July, said to be due to the fact that mills 
are ready to make sales for June ship- 
ment from old wheat, which is selling at 
a discount under farmers’ ideas of new- 
crop values. 

There seems to have been no definite 
price made on new-crop flours, although 
there has been considerable inquiry. Buy- 
ers are asking for quotations, but mills 
are disposed to wait for a clearer idea 
of the new-crop possibilities and also for 
further indications of the quality of the 
new wheat. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The position of the ocean freight mar- 
ket has done much to demoralize the Eng- 
lish markets. This has been due to the 
policy’ pursued by the English govern- 
ment in forcing full-cargo boats to take 
50 per cent wheat or wheat flour. Of 
course full cargoes of oats have been 
shipped, but practically all these have 
been bought by the government, and the 
government has sent its own ships. 

The present situation is on account of 
the large arrivals of wheat on the other 
side. There has been a semi-demoralized 
condition in the English markets, with 
prices several cents under the parity of 
new business, partly due to apprehension 
that the English government would sell 
wheat freely in J ab. The result has been 
that demand for cargo room has de- 
creased to such an extent that vessels, in 
order to get their 50 per cent wheat or 
wheat flour, have been cutting rates 
sharply. 

The decline from the high of the sea- 
son has been very marked. At the ex- 
treme point, charters were made at 18s 
6d per qr, equal to 55Y%4c bu. The market 
from that point declined to about 13s, 
rallied to.14s in May and recently has 
been down to 8s 6d, with some intimations 
that business might be done at 8s. The 
decline from the high point in May has 
been equal to 16%,c, and from the ex- 
treme high point 30c, bu. 

The decline on berth rates on the regu- 
lar liners has been considerably less than 
the full-cargo rates, due to the fact that 
the liners have not been so hampered 
regarding the provision as to the amount 
of grain, and are not willing to take grain 
except at rather full prices. The situa- 
tion in berth rates is one where any one 
wanting to relet can only do so at a ma- 
terial concession. 


While the rate to English ports has 
shown such a decline, that to the Conti- 
nent has held up, with quotations to 
French Atlantic ports but little lower 
than they were two or three months ago, 
and the full-cargo rates to Marseilles still 
about 30s qr, or 90c bu. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT HONORED 


On last Friday there was a gathering 
of leading members of the Produce Ex- 
change in the board of managers’ room 
for the purpose of presenting to the re- 
tiring president, James Ward Warner, a 
solid silver tea service in appreciation of 
his devotion to the interests of the Ex- 
change during the trying conditions of 
the past two years. 

The presentation speech was made by 
E. R. Carhart, who in a short address ex- 
pressed in feeling terms the high consid- 
eration in which the members of the Ex- 
change held Mr. Warner and the pleasure 
it was to all concerned to show in the 
gift their appreciation of his services. 


NOTES 

Leopold Gross, of Gross & Co., New 
York, left for California, June 7, to re- 
main about a month, and will return by 
way of Kansas City. 

Frank S. Gresham, president Guthrie 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. A. F. Ole- 
son, sales-manager Red Star Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita, Kansas, and E. P. 
Bronson, manager H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., were in New York last 
week, 

The rye flour situation is still unsatis- 
factory. Spot stuff is being sold at 20c 
under mill prices, and while the volume 
of this is decreasing, so is the consump- 
tion of rye flour, so that it is difficult to 
sell on the basis of mill prices, which 
range $5.10@5.40, jute. 

In quite strong contrast to other years, 
there is no competition this year between 
new and old prices for Kansas flours. 
Generally speaking, there has been little 
sold which would entail a delivery from 
new wheat. One small lot was sold early 
last week, however, on the basis of $5 jute 
for 95 per cent straight, but the average 
range for this grade is $5.10@5.30. 

The recent election for officers of the 
New York Produce Exchange resulted as 
follows: president, W. H. Kemp; vice- 
president, R. A. Claybrook; treasurer, E. 
R. Carhart. Board of managers: Walter 
B. Pollock, A. Maclay Pentz, Edward T. 
Cushing, Edward Flash, Jr.. W. W. Starr 
and S. B, Cooper. Flour committee: H. 
J. Greenbank, O. H. Montgomery, H. P. 
Piper, F. O. Seaver and Nelson S. Mun- 
ger. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., June 12.—There was 
a slight improvement in the volume of 
flour booked here last week. For the 
first time in several months, bakers showed 
interest, and a few fair-sized orders for 
old-wheat supplies were purchased by 
them. There was an almost entire absence 
of interest in new-crop flour. Directions 
on old contracts were . Springs 
ranged, the last of the week, for patents, 
$5.60@6 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the higher 

rice being cstenll for well-advertised 

inneapolis brands; straights, $5.25@ 
5.65, cotton. 

Kansas hard winter patents were quot- 
ed at $5.10@5.45, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $4.90@5.25, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered 
freely, and ranged, for straights, $4.35@ 
4.65 bbl, bulk, with patents held about 30c 


more. 
Millfeed dull, and quotations for all 
grades were about 50c lower. Bran, $21.75 
standard mid $23.50; white mid- 
dlings, $25.50@27; red dog, $30.50,—all 
in sacks, 
Due to light receipts and a fair de- 


mand, ear corn was Ic bu higher. Ar- 
rivals of shelled corn were easily placed 
at prices averaging lc above the previous 
week’s quotations. Limited demand for 
oats and heavy arrivals resulted in a dull 
market. Receipts: millfeed, 7 cars; ear 
corn, 5; shelled corn, 14; oats, 59. Ear 
corn, No. 2 yellow, was quoted at 79@ 
80c bu; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 77@ 
774%4c; oats, No. 2 white, 441,@45c. 
NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $6.30@ 
6.60 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

The Jamestown Supply Co., Portage, 
Pa., has purchased a site and will erect a 
new warehouse to cost about $10,000. 

F. M. Burrell, salesman in local terri- 
tory for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
left last week for Waseca, Minn., to spend 
several days at the mill. 

L. C. Cook, who for a number of years 
had charge of the local office for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
who was succeeded several months ago by 
W. C. Gould, is again in charge of this 
office for the same mill. 

A meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Master Bakers was 
held Saturday at the rooms of the 
Fleischmann Co. here, at which the ques- 
tion of having the state association hold 
the next annual meeting at Pittsburgh 
was discussed. 

H. E. Barber, secretary Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week 
visiting C. A. Jones, who has charge of 
the local office of the mill, W. T. Mc- 
Nutt, the eastern Ohio representative, 
and R. E. Williams, who travels in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, came here 
to meet Mr. Barber. 

W. A. Low. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 12.—Fluctuations 
in flour prices last week did not result 
in any improvement in demand. Beyond 
an occasional car needed for immediate 
use, buying was almost at a standstill, 
while on contracts for later shipment, it 
has been impossible to interest buyers. 

There is considerable pressure on the 
part of certain spring wheat mills to sell 
flour, and it was intimated that for round 
lots very material reductions from open 
quotations would be made. In some in- 
stances cuts of 15@25c bbl were quietly 
offered, but the result was hardly notice- 
able. 

A bearish sentiment prevails locally. 
All are waiting for a decline to a much 
lower point, and fewer long-distance con- 
tracts have been made than for many 
years. Stocks are small, and it is the evi- 
dent intention of the trade here and at 
other New England = to get along 
with as little as possible until the new-crop 
flour is on the market. 

Millers’ representatives report a little 
more inquiry for new-crop flours from 
the trade, but as the few prices, quoted 
have been on about a par with old wheat 
flours, no business has resulted. 

Minneapolis patents are quoted up to 
$6.40 bbl, in wood, but would be gladly 
sold at $6.25 or less if there was an op- 
portunity. Country patents range down 
to $5.75 in wood, 

Semolina sold during the week at $5.50 
bbl, in sacks, several cars being disposed 
of at that price. 


OATS FOR FOREIGNERS 


The steamer Great City: sailed from 
Boston June 8 for St. Nazaire, France, 
with the largest cargo of oats ever taken 
from this port—540,000 bus—for the 
French vernment. This steamer com- 
menced loading at 8 p.m., June 7, fin- 
ished June 8 at 4 p.m., and sailed at 5 
p-m., the same day. 

The Missourian sailed June 6 for St. 
Nazaire with 140,000 bus oats, and on 
June 7 the Augvald sailed for Rouen, 
France, with 259,448 bus, all destined for 
use by the allies in France. 

NOTES 

The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Commercial Execu- 
tives will be held in Boston on Wednes- 
day, June 14, at which time officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year. The Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Grocers 
will also hold its annual convention here 
this week. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
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has given notice that tariffs published by 
various New England carriers increasing 
proportional rates between Boston anc 
New England on the one hand, and New 
York City on the other, have been sus- 
pended until Oct. 3, 1916, and the car- 
riers have been directed to maintain the 
present rate schedule until that date, un- 
less otherwise ordered. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will be the guest of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon to 
be given in his honor at the Exchange 
Club, on Friday, June 16. His address 
will be on the foreign trade situation. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
included H. A. Fowler, Kansas City; 
George Sawyer and Leonard Faegre, 
Minneapolis; C. F. Knowlton, Buffalo. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivaverpuis, Pa., June 12.—The mar- 
ket was weak and unsettled, and sales 
were made in some instances at sharp 
concessions in prices. 

Transactions in standard spring patent 
were reported at $5.25@5.40, wood, for 
June, July and August shipment. Spot 
patent sold as low as $5.50, wood, and it 
is even hinted that this price was shaded. 
Most of the mills, however, are asking not 
less than $5.65. Buyers are indifferent, 
and there is practically nothing doing ex- 
cept in “bargains.” 

Kansas flours are nominal, the views of 
the mills being considerably above those 
of buyers. Few, if any, of the western 
mills are willing to accept less than $5.15, 
wood, for soft winter straight, but sales 
of near-by straight were reported as low 
as $4.50, jute. 

The city mills report a dull and un- 
satisfactory trade, with prices weak and 
unsettled. 

NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 21,268,- 
680 bus, against 12,333,654 for the same 
time last year. 

The New York Pie Baking Co., of this 
city, has purchased the lot adjoining its 
premises, measuring 61x52 feet, upon 
which will be built an addition. 

A Delaware charter was granted last 
week to the Granaries Export Co., to deal 
in grain and cereals; capital, $100,000; 
incorporators, Herbert E. Latter, Nor- 
man P. Coffin, Wilmington, Del; Clement 
M. Egner, Elkton, Md, 

According to the federal crop report, 
indications on June 1 pointed to a crop 
of wheat in Pennsylvania of 24,400,000 
bus, against an actual production last 
year of 24,605,000. The estimates on rye 
indicated 4,580,000 bus, against 4,932,000 
last year, while that for oats indicated 
34,600,000, against 43,320,000. 

SamuEz S. DaniezLs. 





ROCHES’®ER 

Rocnester, N. Y., June 12.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 13,900 bbls, of which 10,700 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 69 
per cent of capacity, compared with 12,- 
800, or 63 per cent, the previous week, 
12,300, or 61 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,800, or 69 per cent, two years ago. 

Leading mills showed little disposition 
to lower fiour values, and reported a quiet 
trade at steady prices. Neither Boston 
nor New York buyers were inclined to 
take more than enough for immediate re- 
quirements, and sales were in small lots. 
Shipping directions came in a little more 
freely, and mills increased their output. 

As a rule, mills quoted spring patents 
at $6.25@6.35, wood, Boston. At the close, 
the market was 10c bbl higher than on 
Monday. Some business was done Fri 
day by one of the mills at $6.35. In 
Rochester, spring patents sold to the 
‘grocers at $6.25@6.35, wood. The loca! 
trade was moderate. 

Spring clears sold well. The ruling 
quotation was $1 under patents, mills 
making sales of clears at $5.25@5.35, 
wood, Boston. One disposed of its out- 
put at $5.85. Stocks are light. 

Demand for low-grade flour continued 
fairly good. Sales were made at $3.85@ 
pend te, Boston, although one mill ob- 
tained $4.50 
Winter straights were in fair demand, 
buyers paying $5.45, wood, Boston. Mills 
diapesed. of their output, shipping direc- 
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tions coming in better. Rochester buyers 
paid $5.40@5.75, wood, for the best. 

Rye flour was quieter. Neither Boston 
nor New York buyers took much. Mills 
were firm in their views, asking $5.50, 
wood, Boston, for pure white, and $5.25 
for pure dark. A few small lots were 
sold at those prices. 

Graham flour was a little firmer. Sales 
of pure were made at $4.95@5, wood, 
Boston, in car lots. Rochester buyers 
paid as high as $5.60@5.70, wood. En- 
tire wheat flour was higher, buyers pay- 
ing $5.65@5.75, wood, Boston, for car 
lots. Rochester buyers paid $6.50. 

Spring bran was the feature of the 
millfeed market, selling readily at $24, in 
100’s, Boston. Some small sales were 
made at $24.50. Spring middlings sold 
fairly well at $28@29. Winter bran sold 
at $26, winter middlings at $29, and rye 
feed at $25, in 100’s, Rochester. Corn- 
meal coarse feeds in moderate demand, 
buyers paying $34 ton for meal. 


NOTES 


Leading Rochester mills closed down 
Saturday so their employees could par- 
ticipate in the Preparedness Day parade. 

Mrs. Milo Case, of Honeoye Falls, 
mother of Albert H_ Case, secretary of 
the Van Vechten Milling Co., died at her 
home on Friday. 

Farmers in western New York still 
have liberal supplies of winter wheat that 
they are holding for higher prices. Mills 
will not pay over $1.10 bu at present. 

Heavy rains the last two weeks have 
done considerable damage to western 
New York crops. Wheat has been dam- 
aged, barley is spotted, and but little corn 
or oats have been planted. 

R, J. Arxrns. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 12.—Millers were 
strong for spring wheat flour when wheat 
showed an advance, but were equally as 
easy on the declines. Considerable busi- 
ness was done in nearly all grades, and 
especially clears, regardless of the price 
ot wheat, as it now seems to be more a 
matter of wanting flour than the fluctua- 
tion in the option. 

There appears to be a scarcity of clears 
and low-grades, but plenty of patents, so 
the mills are running to supply the de- 
mand for the former. 

Winter wheat representatives did con- 
siderable business, the first in some weeks. 
Prices ‘were slightly higher on most sales. 
Short winter patent, $5.95; standard, 
$5.70; pastry, $5.30,—bbl in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour steady, with a fair demand 
for all grades. No. 1, $5.60; straight, 
$5.25; blended, $4.70,—in wood, track, 
Buffalo, 

Millfeeds early last week declined, 75c 
($1 ton, but with an active demand at 
that reduction the mills sold all they 
cared to and there was a reaction at the 
close. The situation seems to be strong, 
and prices considered about as low as 
they will go, for June shipment at least. 

Ked dog lower, and demand fair at the 
decline. Prices have been a little high 
here for several weeks. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet but 
prices were maintained, as the cereal sold 
higher. Hominy feed in light request and 
lower. Gluten feed higher, preserit prices 
representing the premium asked for June 
shipment. Cottonseed meal steady. 

Rolled oats steady. Only a small de- 
mand for package goods. Oat hulls low- 
er. Both choice Canadian northwestern, 
reground, and domestic are offered at 
$16.50, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 98,700 bbls, representing 
59 per cent of capacity, compared with 
94,950, or 57 per cent, the previous week, 
131,850, or 96 per cent, in 1915, 89,100, or 
65 per cent, in 1914, and 67,100, or 49 per 
cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 5,975,000 bus, 
compared with 1,505,000 a year ago. 

Receipts of feed by lake from the 
opening of oe to date are 126,355 
sacks, comp with 264,599 for the 
same time last year. 

The Central Macaroni Co., of Buffalo, 
has let a contract for the building of a 
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large factory for the manufacture of its 
product in Bridgebury, Canada, across 
the Niagara River from Buffalo. 

It has rained in this section of the 
state for 45 days, with frequent hail- 
storms, and the farmer has about given 
up hope of raising any grain crops this 
year. Wheat looks sick, and but little 
other grain is in the ground. 

A contract has been let for the build- 
ing of a 1,250,000-bu elevator at Erie, 
Pa., by the Erie & Western Transporta- 
tion Co., to take the place of the one 
burned last winter. It will be of concrete 
construction, and plans call for comple- 
tion by Nov. 1. 

Receipts of grain last week were 
5,121,000 bus. All the houses had room, 
and the railroads furnished cars about as 
fast as wanted for Canadian grain. The 
bulk of the receipts came from Canadian 
ports. A year ago the receipts at this 
port for the same week were only 1,680,- 
000 bus of grain. 

E. BanGasser. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 12.—There 
was scattering demand for flour last week 
from southeastern buyers, with buying in 
small quantities. The aggregate volume 
of business, while limited, is better than 
the average for this season of the year. 
So far, buyers have shown no interest in 
new flour. Millers have made no prices 
on new-crop flour, but prefer to await 
opening of market on new cash wheat. 
Some members of the trade believe there 
will not be much change in the price. 

Flour prices nominally were unchanged 
last week. While a majority continued 
to sell at the same basis as the previous 
week, a few accepted business on direct 
orders for immediate shipments at de- 
clines of 10@15c. The market at the end 
of the week was: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $5.60@5.75; regular or standard 
patents, $5.20@5.30; long patents, 10c 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

There were no new features in Minne- 
sota and Kansas City flours, rehandlers 
reporting moderate business, with prices 
almost nominal. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, cotton or jute, delivered 
Nashville, $5.50@5.75; hard winter pat- 
ents, $5@5.25. 


HARVESTING WHEAT 


Cutting of wheat proceeded last week, 
with some interruption by rain. If 
weather is favorable, harvesting will be 
well under way by the end of this week. 
Reports from the field vary considerably, 
some saying that there has been improve- 
ment in conditions two weeks previous to 
harvest, while others make unfavorable 
reports. Whether there will be an aver- 
age yield is still a matter of considerable 
speculation. 

H. K. Bryson, commissioner of agri- 
culture-of Tennessee, issued his report 
for May last week, reporting the condi- 
tion of wheat as 74. The government re- 
port also showed lower figure. Old wheat 
is moving in a moderate way, with price 
irregular. Quotation for No. 2 red, $1.12. 

Millfeed shows an easy tone, with light 
demand, and light production. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, ton, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $20.50@21.50; 
mixed feed, $23@24; shorts or standard 
middlings, $25@26. 

Corn and products about steady. No. 
2 white and yellow corn are quoted at 
80@8lc, and corn meal at $1.65@1.75 per 
96-lb bag, with seasonable demand. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside flour mills, with 
a capacity of 143,340 bbls, showed an 
output last week of 70,344, or 49 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 54.9 per 
cent the previous week, 36.3 the same 
week in 1915, 34.7 in 1914, 36.1 in 1913, 
and 44.7 in 1914. 


STOCKS 
Stocks, with comparison, as reported 


through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 





June 10 June 3 
Flour, bbis 28,000 34,000 
Wheat, bus ... .- 265,000 312,000 
Corn, bus ..... - 115,500 119,500 
Oats, bus 200,800 221,500 





Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 108 cars, 
Joun Lerrrr. 
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Flour sales last week were confined to 
small lots for prompt shipment, and buy- 
ers showed no inclination to, stock up on 
old-wheat flour, in spite of the lower 
prices asked by millers. Some interest 
was shown in new-crop flour, but no sales 
were made. Stocks are very low in all 
sections, and the demand for the first new 
flour will no doubt take care of all that 
is offered. Trading in eastern markets 
was strictly from hand to mouth. There 
was practically no demand for flour from 
the South, except light orders for car 
lots and less for immediate shipment. 

Very little business was done for ex- 
port. Inquiries from both the United 
Kingdom and the Continent are increas- 
ing, but no sales were made. Latin 
American and West Indies sales were of 
the usual volume. 

Local buyers seem to believe that they 
will be able to purchase flour at a ma- 
terially lower mark by waiting, and there- 
fore business has taken on the end-of-the- 
crop character. A few small sales were 
made to meet immediate requirements. 

Quotations, Saturday: hard winter 
fancy patent flour, $5@5.20 bbl; straight, 
$4.75@4.90; first clear, $4.10@4.30; sec- 
ond clear, $3.50@3.75; low-grade, $3.10@ 
3.25,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$5.10@5.25; second patent, $4.70@4.85; 
extra fancy, $4.40@4.50; second clear, 
$3.60@3.85; low-grade, $3.15@3.25,—jute 
or cotton. Spring patent, $5@5.45; first 
clear, $4.25@4.60,—jute. Minnesota pure 
rye, $5.50; dark, $5.10,—jute. 

Millfeed dull and quiet, with prices 
firm. 

THE GROWING CROP 

Good rains fell in most sections 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, giving the growing crop a better 
color. The weather was showery and 
cool throughout the week, and the out- 
look is more encouraging. Some sections 
report considerable improvement and, 
with good growing weather, wheat-cutting 
will commence in several places in about 
two weeks. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: No change...Should be ripe in 
two weeks, with good weather. . . Material- 
ly improved... All O. K...Improving, but 
will not have over 50 per cent normal... 
Heading out well; looks now like good 
half-crop of fine quality; wheat-cutting 
will commence in 10 days; good rains 
have put a more encouraging complexion 
on the outlook...Doing as well as can be 
expected. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending June 10 was 27,100, 
representing 70 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 27,300, or 67 per cent, the 
previous week, 22,000, or 54 per cent, a 
year ago, and 20,100, or 49 per cent, in 
1914, 


of 60,300 bbls, the product. of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 44,500, repre- 
senting 74 per cent, Compared with 44,- 
500, or 74 per cent, the previous week, 
20,700, or 34 per cent, a year ago, and 
28,100, or 47 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 


About 50 to 60 St. Louis bakers and 
mill representatives left here June 11 to 
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attend the first Trans-Mississippi bakers’ 
convention, to be held at Omaha, June 12- 
15. 

Charles Espenschied returned _ last 
week from an extended trip through the 
Northwest. 

J. W. Jennings was in St. Louis last 
week on his way to Toledo to attend the 
Tri-State bakers? convention. Mr. Jen- 
ings has been appointed by the Kansas 
Milling & Export Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
as its resident representative in the mid- 
dle states, and will make his headquarters 
in Toledo. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 12.—Demand 
for flour last week was fair where stocks 
were exhausted. The majority of the 
trade is well booked ahead, and little 
change can be expected until the new- 
crop flour begins to move. So far, none 
has been offered on this market. 

Kansas mill values unchanged. Patents 
were Offered at $4.85@4.95 bbl, June- 
July shipment, 98-lb cotton sacks. Several 
cars patents were placed for June ship- 
ment where stocks were low, but no large 
orders were booked. Ninety-five per cent 
patents were quoted at $4.70@4.80 and 
clears at $4.25@4.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
June-July shipment. There was a light 
scattering demand for clears for June 
shipment. 

Spring wheat flour was dull, with but 
little change. Short patents were quoted 
at $5.70@5.80; bakers patents, $5.55@ 
5.65,—98-Ib cotton sacks, June-July ship- 
ment. As a rule, deliveries were to cover 
old contracts. General demand slow. 

There was a fair demand for soft 
wheat flour, where :special brands were 
desired. Illinois and Indiana mills quot- 
ed high patents at $5.75@5.85; standard 
patents, $5.65@5.75; straights, $5.30@ 
5.40; extra fancy, $5.10@5.20,—all in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, June shipment. 

Local quotations declined 5@10c bbl, 
and follow, 98-lb cotton or 140-lb ‘jute 
bags: Hard spring patents, $6@6.10; 
straights, $5.90@6. Hard winter patents, 
$5.25@5.35; straights, $5.10@5.20; clears, 
$4.60@4.70. Soft winter patents, $5.80@ 
5.90; straights, $5.70@5.80; extra fancy, 
$5.15@5.25. 

Hard wheat bran was offered at $1.10 
@1.11 per 100 lbs, untagged. No sales 
were made, as buyers are awaiting the 
movement of the new crop. So far, no 
prices have been made on new-wheat 
bran for shipment. 

Wheat was in fair demand early in the 
week, and sales of No. 2 hard were made 
at $1.01 bu, f.o.b. vessel, June loading. 
On the close, the demand dropped off. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Liverpool, 48,000 bus wheat, 300 sacks - 
flour; Bocas del Toro, 3,118 sacks corn, 
5,229 sacks flour, 15,485 sacks rice, 1,128 
sacks bran; Cienfuegos, 7,739 sacks rice; 
Porto Rico, 12,369 sacks flour, 59,282 
sacks rice, 325 sacks oats; Porto Cortez, 
1,479 sacks flour, 306 sacks rice, 400 sacks 
bran; Bluefields, 245 bbls flour, 165 sacks 
rice; Havana, 6,850 sacks corn, 1,750 
sacks flour; Rotterdam, 25,000 sacks flour. 

H. T. Lawier, Jr. 





Interpretation of C.i.f in Export Cases 

This office is steadily receiving inqui- 
ries as to the legal interpretation of the 
term c.i.f. Information is also frequently 
sought as to the liability of seller and 
buyer in export transactions where, 
though the ocean freight has been regu- 
larly contracted, the seller has been pre- 
vented from making clearance, because 
of the vessel being requisitioned by some 
government or for some good reason has 
been taken out of service by the steam- 
ship company. 

An article treating of these points was 
published in The Northwestern Miller of 
April 12, 1916, on page 89. 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 

The principal event in the milling busi- 
ness last week was the issuance of the 
government report June 8; in fact, the 
wheat situation has come to occupy the 
center of the stage in interest and specu- 
lation as to what it will do. For some 
weeks, wheat prices have been showing a 
steady decline. In spite of strong bullish 
features in crop damage and materially 
reduced acreage, both in winter and 
spring, the large visible supply and known 
carry-over, the want of a sustaining ex- 
port demand, coupled with light milling 
demand, have made themselves felt. 

The government report was bullish. 
Compared with the report as of May 1, it 
showed a further shrinkage in the indi- 
cated winter wheat crop of 30,000,000 bus, 
a condition of 73.2, against 82.4. May 
lived up to its reputation in showing a 
shrinkage in condition.’ The chief losses 
were sustained in Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa and the Pacific states. The indi- 
cated winter wheat crop becomes 469,- 
000,000 bus, instead of 499,000,000. 

The spring wheat acreage of 17,851,000 
is 91.8 per cent of last year, somewhat 
larger than anticipated; condition 88.2, 
compared with a 10-year average of 93.9, 
with an indicated crop of 245,801,000 bus 
as against 356,758,000 harvested last year. 
The total indicated crop is 715,000,000 
bus, compared with a harvest of 1,011,- 
000,000 last year. The prophesy of 300,- 
000,000 short of last year seems to be 
coming true. 

The trade would like to know where 
the bottom is. There are some who, while 
not looking for much of an advance, if 
any, in the near future, regard the un- 
derlying situation as strong. and indica- 
tive of higher wheat prices when we 
really get down to business on the new 
crop. 





MILLING SITUATION AND WEEK’S OUTPUT 


The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘loledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing June 10 was 23,700, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 14,500, or 30 per 
cent, the previous week, 18,400, or 38 per 
cent, a year ago, 23,300, or 48 per cent, 
two years ago, and 20,100, or 42 per cent, 
three years ago. 

One of the mills went back to full-time 
running last week. The others were 
down to half-time or less. Although busi- 
ness was extremely quiet, some sales 
were made. Buyers continue bearish, and 
are taking only what they need for urgent 
and near-by requirements. Scattered 
sales to established trade are made, and 
that is about all. No large sales, to 
cracker trade or other large consumers, 
have been put through for some time. 
The mills would welcome some such trade. 

There has been a little inquiry for 
new-crop flour, or for flour for July 
shipment, presumably to be made out of 
new wheat, but the mills are not inter- 
ested and no sales have been made. 

One mill reported export sales last 
week. For some time, export sales have 
been running light, only an occasional 
small lot to United Kingdom markets. 

Bran was dull last week and was off 
50c ton. One mill is sold ahead, and its 
price of $24.50 is not a true index of the 
situation; $23 was nearer the right price. 
Middlings were in good demand, selling 
at $25.50, a price that has been main- 
tained for four weeks. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The government crop report is be- 
lieved to reflect pretty accurately the 


condition and indicated yield for this sec- 
tion. By this report Ohio has a promise 
of 19,958,000 bus, as compared with 19,- 
940,000 on May 1, a condition of 67 as 
compared with 65; Indiana 18,474,000, 
compared with 19,193,000, condition 60 
against 65; Michigan 12,014,000, com- 
pared with 12,326,000, condition 77 
against 79. 

The condition for the three states is 
two points lower. Ohio shows a slight 
gain, and Indiana and Michigan some 
loss, in indicated crop from a month ago. 

Concerning the crop in Indiana, C. B. 
Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ associations, has this to 
say: The secretary has recently returned 
from a trip over central and eastern In- 
diana, and the wheat situation never 
looked worse. From observation and re- 
ports of grain dealers and millers, we 
cannot hope for over 25 per cent of a 
crop of host in the territory covered. 

The counties north of the Wabash 
River are exceptions, as the prospect 
there is very good for both wheat and 
oats, with an acreage of wheat a little 
less than last year and a condition almost 
normal. 

The oats are badly affected in many 
places by a rank growth of weeds, espe- 
cially whitetop and sour dock. Many 
farmers are running their mowing ma- 
chines over their oats, especially where 
whitetop is of rank growth. The oats 
will not be injured by the machine when 
it is set high, and it will at least stop 
the growth of the weeds and give the oats 
a chance to grow. 

Many farmers are carrying good quan- 
tities of wheat of last year’s crop, and 
much of it is in very bad condition. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 96,660 
bbls, for the week ending June 10 made 
44,331, or 46 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 28,155, or 38 per cent, the 
previous week, by 12 mills of 73,860 bbls 
weekly capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo, 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

A. Mennel, president Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo, left June 8 for a two months’ 
trip to Alaska. 

A. A. Cunningham, of Sneath-Cun- 
ningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was in 
Toledo and on ’change June 9. 

E. F. Emmons, representing the Si- 
monds-Shields Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Toledo and Detroit last week. 

J. B. Wilcox, sales-manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is ex- 
pected in Detroit this week, returning 
from an eastern trip. 

F. E. Browder, assistant manager Hub- 


- bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., is ex- 


pected in the central states territory this 
week on his way back from an eastern 
trip. 

The Faulk Bros. Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio, has broken und for a two- and 
three-story brick addition to its mill to 
cost $5,000. It will be used principally 
for storage. : 

The Geo. F. Lang Milling Co., Delphos, 
Ohio, has bought the elevator formerly 


owned by_Botzum Bros. & Tarbox. Mr. 
Tarbox. will enter the grain business at 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

' J. A. DeRolph, recently with the Com- 
mander Mill Co., with headquarters at 
Dayton, is now travelling for the Hig- 
gins Grocery Co., Columbus, giving spe- 
cial attention to flour. 

The flour mill of E. D. Bennett, Val- 
ley City, Ohio, was destroyed by fire 
recently, which originated in the engine- 
room. Workmen were just completing 


the installation of an electric dynamo to - 


operate the mill by electricity. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, leaves for tne East June 
12 on a pleasure trip, and to bring back 
his daughter from Bradford Academy, 
where she has been attending school. His 
itinerary includes a motor trip through 
the Berkshire Hills and White Moun- 
tains. 

Mrs, William A. Coombs, the principal 
owner in the Wm. A. Coombs Milling 
Co., Coldwater, Mich., died June 8, aged 
75. She is survived by two a 
Mrs. Harry Saunders and Mrs. F. W. 
Moore, and one son, William A. Coombs, 
Jr., who operates a flour mill at Marshall, 
Mich. F. W. Moore, a son-in-law, is 
treasurer of the Wm. A. Coombs Milling 
Co 


J. W. Jennings, who has represented 
the Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kansas 
City, in Texas for the last three years, 
has been put in charge of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, with headquarters at To- 
ledo. He came to Toledo with Peter 
Derlien, of St. Louis, of this company, to 
attend the Tri-State Master Bakers’ con- 
vention, and to take up his residence 
here. Mr. Jennings has been very suc- 
cessful in his work in Texas. 


INDIANA 

INDIANAPOLIS, lnv., June 12.—With the 
new crop within a few weeks of being 
harvested, buyers are waiting, and want 
new goods to bring forth a new price 
scale on winter goods. Just why they be- 
lieve the new crop will smash prices, 
millers are unable to determine. For 
one thing, the crop in this section is much 
under former acreages and the stand for 
the time of the year is such as to justify 
a short crop. But buyers contend that 
there is still much old wheat to be cleaned 
up, and that the appearance of new 
wheat will work the market lower. 

Prices here last week were marked up 
10@15c bbl. The local demand was con- 
fined to small lots for prompt delivery. 
The East took about as much flour as it 
has averaged for the past five weeks, 
which is not much, ; 

This is the third consecutive week of 
export business, and covers a longer pe- 
riod of uninterrupted buying than any 
similar showing made in nearly a year. 
Exporters are taking only a nominal 
amount, but the group of larger mills all 
report sales to the foreigners. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 10,640 bbls. 

Roscoe S. Perry and E. M. Costin, of 
this city, have been elected members of 
the Board of Trade. 

Charles B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co. and Chat Lee, of 
Frankfort, were here last week, 

Prices at the end of the week: soft 
winter patent, in jute, $5@5.15 bbl; No. 
2 wheat, $1.04 bu; mixed feed, $24 ton, 
locally. 

The Fulton (Ind.) Grain Co. has been 
organized, with a capital of $25,000, by 
S. F. Bowen, George Dustman and W. T. 
Palmer. 

Otto Roller, of the Boonville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., says that the crop in his 
locality is much better than reported in 
other sections of the state. 

J. M. Pearson. 


VIRGINIA 

Lyncusurc, Va., June 12.—We have 
had some rain most every day of the past 
week, and fear of a wet harvest is ex- 
pressed. Flour continues very quiet. 
Feed is rather dull. Stocks of flour in 
jobbers’ hands here appear light. Quota- 
tions: local patents, $5.60@6.10 bbl; 
Louisville, $5.70; Chicago, $5.75; Ohio, 
$5.50. Red dog, $30.50 ton; bran, $23; 
middlings, $24.50. 
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FLOUR AS A FOOD 


(Continued from page 716.) 
the three, the body would obtain more 
protein and energy from a pound of 
entire-wheat than from a pound of gra- 
ham flour, and still more from a pound 
of white flour than from a pound of 
either of the others.” 
OTHER INVESTIGATIONS ABROAD 

Prior to these American experiments. 
Meyer and Voit, of Munich, had made ai, 
extended series of digestion experiment; 
upon breads made from white and gra 
ham flours. The bread made from the 
fine white flour “yielded the highest per 
centage of digestible nutrients” (U. S. 
Dept. Agr. F. Bul. No. 112). It is inter 
esting to note that the experiments ot 
Voit were performed over 40 years ago, 
and before the first roller-mill plant wa; 
installed in Budapest in 1874, and they 
are a most significant answer to the ques- 
tion raised by Voegtlin, Sullivan and 
Myer in “Bread as a Food.” Before the 
use of rolls for the reduction of wheat, 
the question as to the comparative diges- 
tibility and food value of fine flour and 
coarse flour containing the bran had been 
determined by Voit and in favor of the 
fine, white flour. 

As to Carl Voit, a short quotation from 
“The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition,” 
by Graham Lusk, of Cornell University 
Medical College, p. 4, is given: “Carl 
Voit, to whom more than any one else the 
world owes its fundamental knowledge of 
nutrition, was accustomed to say in his 
lectures, ‘continued decompositions of 
matter are always going on in the living 
cells, and the energy liberated in these 
decompositions is the power upon which 
the motions of life depend. Phenomena 
of life are phenomena of motion.’ ” 

A long list of scientists could be given 
who have made investigations relative to 


. the digestibility and nutritive value of 


breads, and, without exception, in favor 
of white bread. The objections to white 
bread as a food almost invariably eminate 
from men who have made no study of its 
digestibility and real value as a food, and 
their objections largely rest upon as- 
sumed Re ey as a basis, and not 
upon real facts. 
WHAT IS A VITAMINE? 

Before leaving this subject of the di- 
gestibility and comparative nutritive 
value of white and whole-wheat flours, a 
word should be said about vitamines. 
Vitamines are something new and, being 
new and a strange word, is easily con- 
jured with. Vitamines are certain ni- 
trogenous compounds, produced during 
the growth of yeast. They do not con- 
tain any phosphorus. They are akin to 
the protein, and found most abundantly 
in foods of high protein content. 

Any vitamines located in the bran or 
aleurone layer, surrounded by cellulose, 
would not be digested or available to the 
body. A chicken might grind in his giz- 
zard some of the aleurone layer so as to 
make vitamine available, but man has no 
gizzard to grind such material. Why 
worry about the indigestible vitamines in 
bran because the yeast in its growth and 
development makes vitamines? In fact, 
Funk first obtained vitamines from yeast. 
When bread is made with yeast, and milk 
is used, it is enriched with the most active 
and valuable vitamines known. 

People should know more about vita- 
mines before discussing them so pro- 
miscuously. Some are not to be men- 
tioned in polite society. Funk’s class III 
of vitamines is nicotinic acid (a derivative 
from nicotine, found in tobacco). Some 
of the vitamines are akin to those drugs 
that have an exciting action upon certain 
organs of the body, and are not a subject 
for general discussion. And yet you will 
hear vitamines mentioned as if they were 
fragments of the philosopher’s stone of 
the days of alchemists. 

Had Kéch’s lymph, made from the 
semen of the goat and the rabbit, and 
much heralded in the seventies as an 
elixer of life and a rejuvenator of youth, 
only been brought out at the present time 
and then connected up with the vitamine 
theory, it would have still more awe- 
inspiring. It is fascinating to theorize on 
the “essence of life,” and men are prone 
to do so in every age, often forgetting 
hard and well-established facts and dis- ° 
torting and bending others so as to fit 
them into some dream theory. We can 
well afford to be conservative about vita- 
mines, neither ignoring them nor consid- 
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ering them universal “cure-alls.” We are 
all from Missouri today, and we “will 
have to be shown.” 

FLOUR VALUE ON COST BASIS 

When we compare flour with other 
foods as to cost and nutrients, its real 
value stands out most prominently. A 
pound of flour sold at retail from three 
io four and a half cents per pound con- 
tains from 9 to 12 per cent or more of 
the protein nutrient, and yields about 
1,600 calories or energy units. A pound 
of beef retailing at 15 to 25 cents con- 
tains from 12 to 15 per cent protein, as 
purchased, and yields from 600 to 1,200 
energy units. 

Foods vary in so many ways that it is 
often difficult to make rigid comparisons. 
\| is evident, however, that five pounds of 
flour, costing as much as one pound of 
beef, supply nearly four times as much 
»rotein and eight times as much energy 
as the beef. While it is not the intention 
to convey the idea that meat in the dietary 
should be entirely replaced by bread, the 
umount of meat in many cases could ad- 
vantageously be reduced and the con- 
sumption of bread increased. Such change 
would be desirable, not only from a pe- 
cuniary point of view, but there would 
be a gain in wholesomeness. 

louching upon this point, Prof. Rub- 
ner, a pupil of Voit, one of the most 
eminent dieticians of our time, at the 
fifteenth international congress on hy- 
gicne and demography at Washington, in 
1912, said: “It is a fact that the diet of 
the well-to-do is not in itself physiologi- 
cally justified; it is not even healthful 
for, on account of false notions of the 
strengthening effect of meat, too much 
meat is used by young and old, and by 
children—and this is harmful. 

“But this meat diet is publicly sanc- 
tioned; it is found in all hotels; it has 
become international, and has supplanted 
almost everywhere the characteristic local 
culinary art. It has also been adopted in 
countries where European culinary art 
was unknown. Long ago the medical pro- 
fession started in opposition to the ex- 
aggerated meat diet, long before the 
vegetarian propaganda was started. It 
was maintained that flour foods, vege- 
tables and fruits, should be eaten in place 
of the over-large quantities of meat.” 

MAINTENANCE OF PROTEIN SUPPLY 

‘To maintain a proper supply of pro- 
tein in the food is a matter of prime im- 
portance. Good bread is most excellent 
for maintaining a proper protein balance. 
Hence the necessity of encouraging the 
production of strong glutinous wheats by 
our farmers in preference to the more 
starchy but often larger yielding varieties. 
Wheat flour diluted with starch would 
fail to supply the body with the requisite 
nutrients, 

There is a great difference in the value 
of proteins from different sources. Some 
proteins, as albumen of egg and casein of 
milk, meat proteins and the glutenin of 
wheat, occupy the first position as ma- 
terials for complete nutritional purposes; 
that is, they promote growth, repair 
tissues and enable all of the functions of 
the body to be carried on properly. Other 
proteins, as the zeins of corn, have a very 
low value for promoting muscular growth, 
but they are of value for the maintenance 
ot the body or for fattening mature 
animals. Hence, in speaking of proteins, 
it is always well to mention their origin 
and relative values. 

For pur of balanced nutrition it 
is well to have the proteins supplied lib- 
erally and from a number of foods, but 
When strict economy demands, flour and 
bread can form a large part of the 
dietary, as wheat flour contains proteins 
which are available for complete nutri- 
tional pu \ 

The recent investigations that have 
heen made concerning the composition of 
‘he proteins and their comparative nutri- 
tive value show that flour occupies a very 
high place, Any —_ to decrease the 
mount of protein in flour by the addi- 
tion of starch from any source, or by the 
addition of both starch and another cereal 
protein less in amount and of lower nutri- 
tive value, as the blending of wheat and 
corn goods, only lowers the food value of 
the biended product when compared with 
wheat flour. 


HUGE CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT FLOUR 

While bread is commonly called “the 
staff of life,” it takes even a more promi- 
nent part in the nutrition of the average 
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laborer than is generally appreciated. 


- The United States is not one of the larg- 


est bread-eating nations.. The average 
annual consumption of wheat in this 
country, according to government statis- 
tics, is given as 5,3 bus per capita; this 
would be equivalent to about 240 Ibs of 
flour, assuming this to be average flour 
(total mill-run) and to test 11.50. per 
cent protein. 

On the basis of standard dietary tables, 
this flour would furnish from 40 to 45 
per cent of the protein consumed by an 
average family. In addition, the flour 
supplies 50 per cent of the total ener 
yielded by all of the foods patncnn. | 
The average cost of flour per individual 
is less than $10 per year. No other food 
can compare with it in cheapness and 
nutritive value. It is_a cheap food and 
a good food. What more can be said? 

There are housewives and bakers who 
do not know how to make the best use of 
flour, or to make as good bread as the 
flour is capable of producing. Whenever 
there is an improvement in the quality of 
bread, its consumption is increased. Peo- 
ple eat what they can afford, and what 
they like. It is not economical to eat poor 
bread, because good bread is the cheapest, 
most nutritious and most wholesome food 
that there is. It is not only to the best 
interest of the farmer and of the miller 
and baker to encourage a better under- 
standing of flour and a larger use of 
bread, but it is also beneficial to the con- 
sumer, as it points the way to a cheaper 
and better food. 

No food has taken such an important 
part in the civilization and development 
of man as wheat. To a large extent wheat 
bread has been the means of enabling 
him to change his habits from those of a 
savage to a civilized state, by supplying 
food through the peaceful pursuit of ag- 
riculture, rather than by the uncertain 
returns from combat and the chase. 
Bread, which has taken such an impor- 
tant part in shaping the destines of man- 
kind, and which is now one of our chief 
and most nourishing foods, is well worthy 
of careful study. There is a great 
dearth of knowledge of the whole subject 
of foods and their nutritive value, and 
this is confined not alone to the average 
individual but is alike shared by persons 
who have had more than average educa- 
tional advantages. 


NEED OF EDUCATION 


The modern roller process of flour- 
milling, including the thorough cleaning 
of the wheat, and the use of the mid- 
dlings purifier for the removal of flour 
dust and débris particles, is a most de- 
cided advance over the old _ gristmill 
method of making flour. The advance is 
in- harmony with approved scientific prin- 
ciples. Flour that is better for bread- 
making, cleaner flour and a more nutritive 
and a more wholesome flour is now made 
by reason of the improvements incident 
to milling. As progress has been made 
along all industrial lines, particularly 
those relating to food, it is not surprising 
that it should also be made in the milling 
of wheat. ; 

Whenever progress is made it is an 
advance. Knowing that industrial prog- 
ress takes place, it would be unnatural to 
assume that flour-milling has taken a step 
backward, or ta assume that milling had 
attained such a perfection when the flour 
was made by crushing the wheat between 
stones that no further progress was pos- 
sible. 

Millers are proud of their vocation, and 
they are jealous of the good name of 
their products. Whenever their 
are assailed or maligned they stand ready 
to defend them. Millers should defend 
their products when attacked, even when 
the attack is the result of ignorance and 
is not with malicious intent. 

He who helps grow the wheat, mill the 
flour or make the bread of a nation is 
doing something of which he may well 
feel proud. Operative millers, as a class, 
are a body of men who stand high amon 
the producers of useful things; an 
while they have improved the quality of 
their flour, they have lost none of the rich 
inheritance and the fine spirit of man- 
hood possessed by the Old Miller of Dee. 
“The bread I eat my hands have earned, 

I covet no man’s gold.” 

“Let every one his neighbor serve, 

As served he’d like to be.” 


Such was the Miller of Dee, and such 
are many of the millers of today. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C., June 12.—The 
practical suspension of business in the 
Senate during the present. week, and 
which will continue for more than a 
week longer, has caused an exodus of 
senators from the capital and no prog- 
ress has been made by those who are 
interested in securing early action upon 
the agricultural appropriation bill with 
its various pending amendments, includ- 
ing the grain grades and warehousing 
provisions. 

There are intimations among a few 
senators who are here that there will be 
vigorous opposition to the retention of 
the grain grades amendment in the bill, 
but until the controversy has opened up 
it is impossible for anybody to tell what 
strength the opposition will show and 
what the prospects are for the approval 
by the Senate of this amendment. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE MATTERS 


In a case brought by the Goldcamp 
Mill Co., of Ironton, Ohio, against the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a deci- 
sion prepared by Commissioner Clark, 
holds that an elaborate series of rates on 
grain, grain products and hay in car- 
loads and less than carloads from Iron- 
ton to points in West Virginia are un- 
reasonable. The commission denies rep- 
aration on charges heretofore made, but 
prescribes a series of rates ranging from 
11 to 32c on grain and grain products, 
with a differential approximating 1,c in 
favor of grain over grain products, 
through all the area in controversy in 
the case. These new rates are required 
to remain in force for a period of not 
less than two years. 

In a case brought by the Merriam & 
Millard Co. et al., feed manufacturers of 
Omaha, Neb., against the Chicago & Al- 
ton and connecting lines, the commission 
holds that rates charged on shipments of 
coarse grain and alfalfa feed from Oma- 
ha to points in Missouri were unreason- 
able. paration is granted on all these 
shipments and new rates are made effec- 
tive ranging from 11 to 19c on the dif- 
ferent classes of grain and feed in issue 
in the case. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR TRADE OF LIVERPOOL 


Ina | me detailed report regarding 
the trade in wheat, flour and corn, which 
is embraced in a report covering the 
commerce of Liverpool during the past 
two years, the statement is made that 
in the Liverpool market during the past 
year the volume of these products re- 
ceived, as shown in quarters of wheat or 
corn of 480 Ibs, and flour in sacks of 
280 lbs, aggregated for wheat 4,778,139 
qrs, of which 3,333,490 came from At- 
lantic seaboard ports of this country and 
Canada, and about 61,800 from Pacific 
ports of this country, including Chile; 
about 583,000 from India and 199,000 
from Argentina. 

Of corn the total receipts for the year 
were 1,536,664 qrs, of which 1,285,000 
came from Argentina, Brazil and Uru- 
guay and 165,660 from Atlantic ports of 
this country and Canada. Only 25,271 
came from India. 

In regard to flour, the showing is that 
503,506 sacks constituted the total re- 
ceipts, of which 399,526 came from the 
United States and Canadian Atlantic 
ports, 64,197 from American Pacific 
ports, 12,464 from South American ports 
on the Pacific and 24,500 from Austria- 
Hungary and the Black Sea. 

The December quotation of wheat, 
hard winter spot, is given in this report 
at $3.08 per 100 Ibs. This was a rise of 
25c over the January quotation in 1915. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR IN HOLLAND 

A report comes from The Hague to 
the Commerce department discussing the 
wheat and flour famine of the Nether- 
lands. The fact is mentioned that dur- 
ing the early months of the year the 


baking of white bread was prohibited in 
the Netherlands, but during the greater 
part of 1915 the supply of bread was 
plentiful and comparatively cheap. 

After discussing the “rationing sys- 
tem” to govern domestic consumption, it 
is shown that there has been so great a 
shortage recently that the Netherlands 
government found it necessary again to 
prohibit the baking of white bread of 
7 kind. : 

he minister of agriculture, industry 

and commerce, in response to questions 
arising in the Netherlands parliament, 
has stated that the shortage in bread- 
stuffs arose from disasters at sea, deten- 
tion of vessels and general scarcity of 
tonnage. Some delay was caused by 
Ships that were in the Chilean trade be- 
ing held up on account of the closing of 
the Panama Canal. Further, the minis- 
ter said that about a month ago 82,000 
tons of wheat were expected, and that the 
government had passed laws against the 
sale of ships, and he hoped that condi- 
tions would improve in the breadstuffs 
trade of the country. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., June 12.—Flour was 
unsettled and depressed last week, par- 
ticularly toward the close. The trade 
could see nothing to buy on, with wheat 
down 35c from the top and the growing 
crop Officially estimated at about 300,- 
000,000 bus less than a year ago. Ex- 
porters were not in the market, hence the 
trading was limited and done by the local 
buyers exclusively. Prices ended the 
week without showing much, if any, im- 
provement over previous quotations. 

Springs were irregular and quiet, with 
fancy short patents closing at $5.65@ 
5.80; standard brands, $5.40@5.55; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $5.05 
@5.30; first clears, $4.40@4.90; second 
clears, $3.70@4.20,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 

Soft winters were generally weak and 
slow, with patents closing at $5.05@5.20 
bbl, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35@40c 
less in bulk or buyer’s pores near-by 
Straights, $4.25@4.40, bulk or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 35 
@40c more in wood. 

Patent sold up to $5.25, cotton, for 
fancy western, while near-by straight 
went as high as $4.45 and as low as $4.25, 
bulk. No call for low-grade, as cracker 
bakers were out of the market. 

Hard winters were steady and inactive, 
with patents at the close quoted at $5.30 
@5.45; straights, $5.05@5.20; clears, 
$4.30@4.80,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
or 20@30c more in wood. Sales were 
moderate, and confined chiefly to straights 
at $5.10@5.25, cotton. Clears were sel- 
dom offered or sought. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 60,922 _ 
bbls; clearances, 123,793. 


NOTES 

The Antietam Milling Co., Funkstown, 
Md., has been incorporated by Frank W. 
Martz, with a capital of $15,000. 

Captain Hamilton Murrell, who as 
commander of the Missouri in 1889 saved 
the lives of 734 passengers on the steamer 
Danmark, died at his home in this city 
last Friday of heart trouble, aged 54. 

Kerr, Gifford & Co., Portland, Oregon, 
cleared from here during the week in the 
Strathness, for Gibraltar, f.o., 70,482 
bbls flour, of which about 63,000 was 
Pacific Coast stock and 7,000 Gold Medal, 
all packed in sacks. ; 

Alfred Brandeis, president A. Brandeis 
& Son, grain, Louisville, Ky; H. S. Heff- 
ner, of the Heffner Milling Co., Circle- 
ville, Ohio; Edwin Spanogle, treasurer 
Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co., Lewistown, 
Pa; J. A. Theis, Neola Elevator Co. 
(Armour Grain Co.), Kansas City, Mo., 
were among the visitors to this market 
last week. 





Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 
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WHY A DISCOUNT? 


The milling industry has generally kept 
itself free from the insidious custom of 
trade price discounts. Ori the north 
Pacific Coast, however, the custom has 
become established. Once started, all 
mills had to fall into line or lose busi- 
ness td competitors. Had the original 
terms been adhered to by all, 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days, the custom would 
be defensible as an aid to prompt col- 
lections. 

The 10-day period, however, was soon 
extended to the tenth of the month fol- 
lowing the sale, and then was claimed by 
many buyers, no matter when payment 
was made. Its abuse has now become so 
general that there is a concerted move- 
ment on foot to abolish the custom, with 
fair prospects of success. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 6,800 bbls, 
was 11,804, or 29 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 7,339, or 18 per cent, 
the previous week, and 14,549, or 36 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma _ mills, 
with a combined daily capacity of 9,500 
bbls, was 5,143, or 9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 2,845, or 5 per cent, the 
previous week, and 22,311, or 44 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


With declining wheat values, last 
week’s trade was dull. Buyers were look- 
ing for lower prices, and bought only to 
fill immediate requirements. Soft wheat 
flours were quoted at $5 bbl for blue- 
stem family patent. 

New business in hard wheat flour was 
moderate. There was practically no 
change in quotations, Montana first pat- 
ent ranging $5.60@6, second patent $5.45 
@5.70, and first clear $5.50. Some Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $5.75, but 
aroused little interest. 

Millfeed. is in limited supply, on ac- 
count of light milling operations. Prices 
are firm, but demand small, though suf- 
ficient to absorb mill offerings. Local 
bran was quoted at $25 ton and shorts 
at $28, while Montana millfeed was nom- 
inal at similar prices. 

The wheat movement was very limit- 
ed, farmers and holders showing abso- 
lutely no interest in selling at present 
levels. Bids at country stations were 
82c bu for blue-stem and 72c for club. 
Bids on the Seattle Exchange, June 9: 
blue-stem, 96c bu; Turkey red, 95c; 
forty-fold, 89c; club, 88c; fife, 87c; red 
Russian, 86c; feed barley, $28 ton; oats, 
$25.25. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


The greater part of last week the 
weather continued unseasonably cool and 
cloudy, with occasional warm, growing 
days. Little or no gain has been made 
in overtaking the backward season. The 
large area of late-sown wheat is doing 
well and winter wheat is beginning to 
head, but the straw is short. Early-sown 
spring wheat is in the least favorable 
condition, many fields showing yellow, 
particularly in the Palouse and Walla 
Walla County. In the Big Bend coun- 
try, conditions are favorable for a crop 
close to normal. 


LONG-PENDING CASE DECIDED 
The United States Supreme Court has 
sustained the Circuit Court of Appeals 


in.the case of the Russo-Chinese Bank 


vs. the National Bank of Commerce, of 
Seattle, arising from a sale of flour made 
13 years ago. In 1903 the Centennial 
Mill Co., of Seattle, sold 35,312 quarter 
sacks of flour to Clarkston & Co., Port 
Arthur, Manchuria, and discounted the 
draft on them for $36,194 at the Seattle 
bank, which draft was forwarded by the 
Seattle bank to the Russo-Chinese Bank 
for collection. 

On the assertion by the Seattle bank 

_that the draft had been collected, the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, all the books and 
papers of which had been seized by the 
Japanese on their investment of Port 
Arthur, remitted the Seattle bank the 
amount of the draft. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank brought suit 
to recover this amount on the ground 
that it had made the remittance in ig- 
norance of the fact that the draft had 
not in fact been paid. The jury in the 
lower court found that the draft had 
been paid by Clarkston & Co. The Su- 
preme Court refused to set aside this 
verdict. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE SETTLED 

The longshoremen’s and dockworkers’ 
strike for higher wages, which had tied 
up all coastwise and offshore shipping on 
the Pacific Coast since June 1, was de- 
clared off June 9, and the men have re- 
turned to work. At a conference between 
the employers and executive committee 
of the labor unions held at San Francisco 
the employers agreed to grant the de- 
mands of the men, pending arbitration to 
determine a permanent wage scale and 
working rules. 

NOTES 


Most of the port mills will be closed 
this week on account of the longshore- 
men’s strike, unless a_ settlement is 
reached. 

There was a small movement of flour 
by rail last week to California to make 
deliveries on old bookings, but new busi- 
ness is not workable, on account of the 
excessive freight rates. 

The state grain inspector estimates 
that the wheat yield for Washington, 
based on present conditions and normal 
weather from now on, will be about 35,- 
000,000 bus, against 50,000,000 in 1915, 
and 36,000,000 in 1914. 





OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, June 12.—The local 
flour market followed the downward 
course of wheat values last week, with a 
20¢ decline, though wheat prices are at 
the same level they were when the last 
change was made, on March 18. The new 
quotations are: patents, $5 bbl; straights, 
$4.30@4.80; exports, $4.10; valley grades, 
$4.80; whole-wheat, $5.20; graham, $5 

The new quotation is 60c bbl under the 
top price of the current season, and $2.20 
less than the highest price last season. 
On this date last year, patents were listed 
at $6.20; two years ago, $4.80; three years 
ago, $4.50; four years ago, $5.10; five 
years ago, $4.95. 

The millfeed market is steady, with 
bran quoted at $26@26.50 and shorts at 
$29@ 29.50. 

There has been practically no wheat 
business in the past week, except for 
northwestern milling account. The ship- 
ping strike has put a temporary end to 
California trade, and there is no satisfac- 
tory: demand from the East or abroad. 
The annual rose festival also interfered 
with local grain business, 

The Merchants’ Exchange was ,closed 
Friday. At Thursday’s session, June 
wheat prices were: blue-stem sold at 98c; 
forty-fold, 87c bid, 93c asked; club, 87c 
bid, 91c asked; fife, 86¢ bid, 9le asked; 
red Russian, 86c bid, 90c asked. July 
blue-stem also sold at 98¢c. 


Oats and barley are quiet. For June 


oats $25.25 was bid and $25.75 asked; 
for June barley, $28 bid and $28.50 asked. 
NOTES 

R. M: Crommelin, the new manager of 
the Pendleton Roller Mills, was in Port- 
land last week. 

Last week’s Oregon state crop bulletin 
reported the weather in the grain-growing 
sections warmer and favorable for plant 
growth. 

The grain bag market was firmer last 
week, and sellers were asking 123,@13c. 
The market has been strengthened here 
by the loss of about 2,000,000 bags in the 
San Francisco dock fire. 

The government crop report, issued Fri- 
day, puts the Oregon winter wheat crop 
at 11,400,000 bus, against 16,200,000 last 
year; spring wheat, 3,710,000, against 
3,825,000; oats, 13,000,000, against 16,- 
060,000; barley, 4,130,000, against 4,680,- 
000. J. M. Lownspatre. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., June 12.—There 
was no material improvement in demand 
for flour last week. The marked decline 
in prices permitted some business of a 
limited nature being worked, mostly for 
single car lots for immediate shipment. 
Buyers ‘generally look for still lower 
prices. 

Eastern flour lower. Kansas patent was 
quoted at $5.60@5.75; Dakota patent, 
$6.20@6.50; Montana patent, $5.60@5.75; 
Montana first clear, $4.75,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

Soft wheat flour was in particularly 
slow demand. Blue-stem patents ranged 
$5.10@5.25; Oregon soft patent, $4.30@ 
4.50,—delivered San Francisco; California 
family extra, $6.40@6.60. 

The millfeed market was featureless. 
Some mills with spot bran found diffi- 
culty in moving it. Production, however, 
has been curtailed materially and the 
limited offerings tended to hold prices 
steady. White bran was quoted at $27@ 
27.50 ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $34; 
red bran, $25@26; mixed feed, $27. 

The spot grain market was dull, with 
little change in prices. It is too early for 
new barley to attract attention, though 
some offerings have been made. Quota- 
tions: California club wheat, $1.55@1.62 
per ctl; northern club, $1.70@1.72; blue- 
stem, $1.82@1.85,—for both spot and to 
arrive. Feed barley, $1.2744@1.32; ship- 
ping and brewing, $1.35@1.3714; red 
oats, $1.321,@1.40 for feed; white, $1.50 
@1.65. 





THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Market Irregular, with C.i.f. Offers Light— 
Spot Rates Easy—Operators Cautious— 
Continental Demand Good—Crops 
Backward 
(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonvon, Enc., May 17.—During the 
week cargoes were more firmly held owing 
to the less favorable accounts of the 
American winter wheat crop, and north- 
ern Manitoba gained 6@9d per qr. De- 
mand was moderate, and Australian and 
La Plata quotations are 6d down, while 
there has , very little support from 
the option markets on your side. 

Lighter Argentine shipments and 
stronger freights operated in favor of 
bull interests, and cargo holders offered 
sparingly, the bearish statistics having no 
influence upon the situation. The close 
was somewhat in buyers’ favor, and in 
the spot markets foreign wheat is inclined 
to sag, Hull quoting a decline of 2s. 

The market is dominated by the tend- 
ency to operate with circuspection be- 
cause of the bearish statistical position, 
and the high freights are an active deter- 
rent to dealings in cargoes. The inter- 
national political situation also engenders 
a nervous watchfulness, and there is 
nothing in the general situation to indi- 
cate a promise of lower values so long 
as the freight problem is unsolved. 

The Continent is still a good buyer, 
and Spain has decreed that no Spanish 
ship shall leave Argentine shores unless 
laden with wheat for Spain. Consumers 
in the United Kingdom are disposed to 
maintain their policy of working on lim- 
ited reserves, and anything near at hand 
sells for good prices. 

With a reduction in the contribution 
from the United States, Canada and Ar- 
gentina, the week’s shipments to Europe 
were 136,000 qrs down at 1,480,000, but 


, 
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the quantity afloat was 7,725,000, which 
compares with 7,000,000 last year. The 
proportion heading for the United King- 
dom is practically unchanged. 

Last week’s imports of breadstuffs into 
the United Kingdom were 22,000 qrs larg- 
er at 540,000, and farmers’ deliveries 
show an increase of nearly 17,000 qrs. 
The quantity in sight in the United King- 
dom, coupled with the American visible, 
makes a total of 17,722,000 qrs, against 
9,282,000 last year, and 12,038,000 two 
years ago. 

In this country the autumn-sown wheat 
has stood the winter well. During the last 
few weeks there has been a considerable 
improvement, especially on the lighter 
lands, and as a rule the plant is thick 
and healthy. The growth is not so far 
advanced as in a normal season, but gives 

romise of coming up to the average. In 
ow, damp soil, the crop is backward. 

The spring crop already growing is 
regular, and presents a healthy appear- 
ance. In most parts of the country field- 
work is well forward, and in a few dis- 
tricts spring seeding is completed. 

The latest reports from France state 
that in some districts the wheat plant is 
inclined to turn yellow, owing to excessive 
moisture, especially on heavy land, and 
there are complaints of weed. In some 
sections fine, dry weather is very desir- 
able. 

The temperature has been very low in 
the south, and relatively higher in the 
north and center, but there was snow in 
the Vosges. Fieldwork and spring sow- 
ings have in many districts been checked 
by rain. For the most part, however, re- 
ports note the excellent effect of the re- 
cent spell of fine weather, which induced 
rapid germination. 

Reports from Germany are conflicting. 
Recent advices indicate that the weather 
has been, on the whole, favorable for the 
growing crop, and prospects are said to 
be better than a year ago, when the crop 
was remarkably scanty. It has been pos- 
sible to enlarge the.cultivated area, espe- 
cially in the occupied territories, and 
every effort has been made to sow a large 
acreage. On the other hand, it is report- 
ed that the crop is bound to be a failure, 
as it has suffered from the lack of 
manures, 

In Holland, winter wheat is in normal 
condition, although on low-lying land the 
winter rains did some damage, and farm- 
work is backward. In the south of Italy 
there has been an improvement, owing to 
beneficial rains followed by warm weather, 
but further moisture is necessary. Else- 
where the outlook is good. In a few dis- 
tricts of Spain the moisture was excessive, 
but elsewhere the prospects are excellent. 

In Russia, winter sowings are entirely 
satisfactory. In the central governments 
spring seeding was carried out under fa- 
vorable conditions, and in the middle 
Volga region the work is well forward. 
The reduction in area will be inconsider- 
able, and in some districts an increase is 
expected. In Roumania wet weather is 
reported, but crop accounts are good. 

Tunis reports further rains, and the 
crop outlook is highly satisfactory. In 
Algeria, prospects are good to excellent. 

The failure of the winter rains serious- 
ly compromised the Indian crop, especially 
in unirrigated areas in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and the North West 
Frontier Province. The official report 
gives the yield in the Punjab as 2,846,000 
tons, against 3,295,000 last year. 

The apprehension in Australia caused 
by the rainfall being short of the average 
have been relieved by a beneficial rainfall 
in Victoria, south and central New South 
Wales and Western and South: Australia, 
and the agricultural outlook is now con- 
sidered good. 

Argentina reports favorable weather in 
most sections, and seeding is in progress 
under normal conditions, promising a full 
average area. ~~ 





Exports Grain and Products 


The attached table, prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce, shows exports of 
grain and grain products from the United 
States during April and the 10 months ended 
April 30 (000’s omitted): 

July 1 to July 1 to 
April, Apr. 30, April, Apr. 30 
1916 1916 1915 1915 


Flour, bbis.... 1,294 12,535 1,429 13,737 
Wheat, bus... 16,497 152,250 . 22,757 235,394 
Corn, bus..... 4,850 26,632 8,789 40,080 
Oats, bus..... 8,316 74,292 16,545 73,405 
Rye, bus...... 1,004 11,561 796 11,468 
Barley, bus... 1,324 23,365 1,047 26,188 
C’n meal, bbis 31 326 31 343 
Oatmeal, Ibs.. 9,230 47,119 9,277 62,929 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicage: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 





tail merchant@ .......eeeeeeees $....@6.50 
Spring patent, jute ...... Ceasocus 5.15@5.40 
Spring straights, jute . «+. 4.90@65.10 
Spring clears, jute .........seee0s 4.20@4.35 
second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.10@3.30 


Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 
city mills’ spring patents, jute... . 4.30@4. 35 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........ «+ -$5.10@5.35 
Straight, southern, jute ........ - 5.10@65.20 
Clear, southern, jute .......+..+. 430@4.65 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute .......$5.10@5.35 
Patent, 95 per cent .......+.5- «++ 4.756@5.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........+.+-. 4.25@4.40 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ............$4.90@65.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.65@4.80 

MILLFEED—There has been an easing off 
of both values and the demand for all 
grades of offal, according to the Chicago 
millers. The lighter grades declined 50c 
ton within the past 10 days. Spring wheat 
bran is quoted today at $20,75, middlings 
$22.50, winter bran $21.25, middlings $27.25, 
and red dog $29, in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Strength in raw material 
brought better demand, and prices advanced 
sharply. Meal is quoted at $1.78, and grits 
at $1.79, per 100 Ibs, 

kYE—Offerings small, and sold fairly at 
unchanged prices. Demand not as keen as 
of late. No, 2 sold at 98c. 

WHEAT—Receipts very small, and only 
a limited proportion of the arrivals appear 
on sale. Premiums are gradually declining. 
Some local milling Sane for choice, but 
low-grades slow sale. 2 red, a to 
lc over, and sold at $1. o3%: No. 3 1 
Se under July, and sold at $i. 01@1. 03%: No. 
2 hard, July to le under, and sold at $1. 04% 
@1.06; No. 3 hard, 1@6c under July, and 
sold at $1.04@1.04%. Premiums on springs 
1@2c lower. No. 1 northern, 7@8c over 
July, and sold at $1.13. No. 2 northern, 
4@ic over July. No. 2 velvet chaff sold 
at $1.13, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 





Flour, bbls 135 150 140 139 
Wheat, bus 594 330 241 1,093 
Corn, bus.. 946 81,183 761 1,210 
Oats, bus 2,454 1,152 2,269 1,860 
Rye, bus....... 72 32 37 60 


Barley, bus.... 290 256 92 88 


MILWAUKEE, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Hard spring patent, wood ....... $6.10@6.45 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 5.60@5.90 
Fancy clear, jute ...... PP rr 4.90@5.00 
Rye flour, pure, wood ..........+. «e+» @5.60 
flour, standard city blended 

brands, wood ........ -. 5.30@5.40 
Rye flour, country blended, “jute. - 4.85@5.10 
Kansas straight, cotton ...... +. 5.25@5.45 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ........... ove» @1.85 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... sees ooee@1.86 


MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, 
$19.50@20; standard fine middlings, $22; 
rye feed, $21.50; flour middlings, $25@26; 
red dog, $28.25@28.60; brewers’ dried grains, 
$21.50@22,—all in 100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 2c early in the week, 
but sold off, closing easy. Demand good 
from millers for choice, but low-grades dull 
and difficult to sell. Receipts, 56 cars, Mill- 
ers have good supplies of choice, but buy 
all good milling offered. No. 1 northern, 
$1.13@1.17; No. 2, $1.10@1.14%; No. 8, 98c 
@$1.08; No. 2 hard, $1@1.02; No. 2 red, 
$1.02@1.04; No. 8 red, 98c@$1.01. Prices, 
in cents, per bu: 

No. 1 nor 
Monday.. 118%@114% 111 @112 


No.2nor No. 3 nor 
98 @106 


Tuesday.. 118% @114% 110% @112% 98@108 
Wed’sday, 114 @115 111 @113 98@108 
Thursday. 114 @115 111 @113 98@108 


Friday... 112 @114% 98@108 
Saturday. 118 @114% 110 @112% 98@106 

BARLEY—Strong, advancing 8c for the 
week. Maltsters and brewers were in the 
market for choice, Off-grades were slow 
and discounted to sell. Receipts, 133 cars. 
The movement is expected to be light for 
the next two weeks. No. 3, 75@79c; No. 4, 
11@78e; feed and rejected, 58@72c. 

RYE—Steady, with no change. Demand 
continues good from millers and distillers 
for choice. Shippers took all grades. Re- 
ceipts, 46 cars. No. 1, 98%c; No. 2, 98c; 
No. 3, 96@97e, 

CORN—Strong, advancing 4@6c on light 
receipts. Offerings were readily taken. The 
local trade bought yellow and high mixed. 
Millers wanted white, but offerings scarce. 
No. 3 yellow, 70@76¢; No. 4 yellow, 66@765c; 


No. 3 mixed, 67@7 c; No. 3 white, 67%@ 
T8e, Receipts, 60 cars. 


OATS—Strong, advancing %@ic. Re- 
ceipts, 239 cars. Demand was good from all 
sources, and tables were cleared each day. 
Millers bought heavy for milling purposes; 
shippers took all grades. Standard, 41@ 
41%c; No. 3 white, 39% @41%c; No. 4 white, 
39@41%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 191 19 1915 


6 5 
23,980 60,090 25,085 72,286 
51,450 131,250 15,841 113,487 
46,900 172,125 88,500 41,250 
542,920 352,900 977,951 135,000 
169,360 146,260 49,030 45,930 
- 24,780 12,980 41,405 10,180 
-. 2,760 6,086 3,444 65,951 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 
Rye, bus.. 
Feed, tons. 








KANSAS CITY, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $4.80@5.10- First clear.$4.00 @4.30 
Straight... 4.60@4.80 Low-grade 3.25@3.75 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages, 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $5.20@5.30 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $4.30@ 
4.65 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is fairly active at 5c 
lower. Sales are being made in all direc- 
tions, and interior mills are selling freély 
to Texas and the South at 5@7c above Kan- 
sas City shipping basis. Shorts in good de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 
85@87c; brown shorts, $1@1.02; gray, $1.12 
@1.15; white, $1.30@1.40; corn chop, $1.37 

1.42, 


WHEAT—Cash wheat was strong and re- 
covered about half the loss of the previous 
week. Good wheat is worth 1@2c over July. 
Demand, however, is still rather slow. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, $1.01@1.03; No. 
3, 98c@$1.04; No. 4, 90@98c; soft wheat, No. 
2, $1.02@1.07; No. 8, 96c@$1.04; No. 4, 87c 
@$1. 


CORN—There was fairly good shipping 
demand for the moderate supply, with prices 
2@4c higher, the chief advance being on 
mixed corn. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
69% @72c; No. 3, 69% @70%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 71%c; No. 3, 70%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— ewe: 
1916 1915 1916 1915 





Wheat, bus.. 823,500 1,028,700 626,400 886,950 
Corn, bus.... 237,500 192,500 880,000 345,500 
Oats, 64,600 88,400 40,500 85,500 
Rye, 1,100 1,100 20,900 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 8,400 18,200 30,800 61,800 
Bran, tons... 600 300 862,920 2,580 


5,016 4,668 1,368 1,008 


Hay, tons.... 
2,750 656,500 32,250 


Flour, bbis... 8,250 





BUFFALO, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
Best patent ........ side tiebenstes $5.90@6.00 
Straight .nccccecccccccccvccscecs 


* Piret Clear ....cccccccccccceseces 


Second clear .....cscceecccsceses 
LOW-BPAEO ccccciccccscccccecs 
Bye, NOs 1 ccccccccccrccccvcee 


Spring bran, per ton ........ ° 
Standard middlings, per ton ..... 
Flour middlings, per ton ...... 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sack, ton. 
Hominy feed, white, per ton .... 
Gluten feed, per tom ......ceeeeeeeee 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... “ee 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..........+. 
Cracked corn, per ton ... , 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 33.75 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 31.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.40 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.50 


WHEAT—Considerable trading in No. 2 
northern, but little interest was shown in 
other grades. Limits for prompt shipment 
No. 1 northern were 10% @12c over Chicago 
July, closing 11%c over. July shipment, 
11%c over. Carloads closed at $1.17%. No 
demand for winter wheat except for some 
low-grades at low prices. Sellers were will- 
ing to accept $1.12 for No, 2 red and $1.11 
for No, 2 white, on track. 


CORN—Millers wanted fresh shelled corn 
on track, and took all the offerings, mostly 
at a premium over the option, and would 
have taken more. Closing was strong: No. 
2 yellow, 79%c; No. 3 yellow, 79c; -No. 4 
yellow, 77c; No. & yellow, 76c,—on track, 
through billed. 


OATS—Although the market showed an 
advance of ic from last week, at the close 
the demand was light, only the best of the 
grades being taken. Offerings were quite 
liberal. Closing: standard, 43%c; No. 3 
white, 42%c; No. 4 white, 41%c,—on track, 
through billed. 


BARLEY—Last week's prices were paid 
for all the offerings early this week, but 
at the close, sellers made the maltster pay 
8c advance for prompt shipment by lake, 
store, Buffalo. -Asking prices at the close 
were 79@80c for June sateen’. Rail ship- 
ment, 82@84c, track, Buffalo. 

RYE—Some inquiry. No. 2, June ship- 
ment, $1.02; choice on track, $1.05 asked. 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 10 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent ......... eeeeceseee -$4.90@5.10 
Straight ............ Sacbesed seeee 4.70@4.90 
i eee 
Second clear ......... rr rrerir yr -40@ 3.60 
EPPOES inc ccs ceccctsoseccecce 2.90@3.10 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... + - $4.85 @5.00 
Second patent, in cotton ........ « 4.60@4.70 
Extra fancy, in jute .........+.s:. 4.45 @4.55 
BOCUNG GIGAP. cose ccccveccse eeeceese 3.66@3.90 


LOW-BTAde ...cccceeccceccssceess 3,.00@3.20 

MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1; hard wheat bran, 96@98c; 
middlings, $1.25 @1.40. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.03; middlings, $1.20. 

WHEAT—Cash demand varied, and net 
changes on the week were 1%@2c higher 
on soft and 2@8c higher on hard. Receipts 
were 214 cars, against 211 previous week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.09; No. 8 red, 
$1.03% @1.07; No. 3 hard, $1.02@1.04; No. 
4 hard, 99c. 

CORN—Cash demand fair to good, with 
prices 2@38c higher. Receipts 149 cars, 
against 155. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 74 
@74%c; No. 3 corn, 73%c, nominal; No. 2 
yellow, 74%@75%c; No. 3 yellow, 74%c; 
No. 2 white, 74@75c; No. 3 white, 73c; No. 
4 white, 72c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, bbl, $3.50 f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, $3.80. 

OATS—Cash demand was quiet, with 
prices practically unchanged. Receipts 110 
cars, against 77. Closing prices: No. 3 
white, 39@4ic; No. 4 white, 37@39c, 

RYE—No., 2 rye, 95c, nominal; No. 3 rye, 
93c, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1916 


Flour, bbls... 97,740 64,890 97,300 67,360 
Wheat, bus.. 428,001 283,748 341,650 220,340 
Corn, bus.... 260,400 525,600 168,580 241,260 
Oats, bus.... 255,000 336,600 134,430 205,730 


Rye, bus..... 4,400 1,100 * ere 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 8,300 ..005  cvsce 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


No. 2 red wheat... 





No. 2 hard wheat.. 502,781 619,982 ...... 
No. 3 corm ........ 21,419 23,084 4,420 
No. 2 white corn... 41,030 14,087 14,495 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... © eteoee 20,720 
No. 2 oats ........ 6,945 A) >} Sees 
Wa. SB WMHS COB... ceicce sovcce 3,770 
No. 3 white oats... > 124,002 130,626 28,438 
Standard oats... 4,420 . SS Beeereee 
No. 2 rye ....eeeee 2,500 2,500 460 
NEW YORK, JUNE 10 
FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $5.20@5.45 $5.50@5.75 
Spring first clears..... 4.80@4.95 6.10@6.25 
Spring low-grades..... 3.00@3.35 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 5.10@5.25 6.40@5.55 


Winter straights ..... 4.86@5.00 5.15@5.30 

Winter low-grades .... 4.15@4.40 ....@.... 

Kansas straights ......5.10@5.30 ....@.... 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 184,000 packages, 
of which 600 were destined for Liverpool, 
9,400 for London, 59,800 for Rotterdam, 1,100 
for Copenhagen, 35,100 for Bergen, 700 for 
Havre, 42,700 for Marseilles, 700 for Pirzus 
and 34,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 3,343,000 
bus, including 474,000 to Liverpool, 218,000 
to London, 205,000 to Hull, 151,000 to Man- 
chester, 208,000 to Sharpness, 246,000 to 
Cardiff, 436,000 to Avonmouth, 490,000 to 
Rotterdam, 150,000 to Amsterdam, 86,000 to 
Havre, 283,000 to Cette, 241,000 to Marseilles 
and 155,000 to Gibraltar. 

WHEAT—Values have been irregular. 
Owing to the demoralization in English mar- 
kets, there has been no business by the 
regular exporters. The government buyers 
have bought a little, but their bids have 
been much below the market. There has 
been nothing reported in the line of Ameri- 
can wheat. The buying by the commission 
has constituted about all the business which 
has been done recently. Quotations at the 
close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.24%; No. 2 
hard winter, Chicago, $1.17%; No. 2 red 
winter, July shipment, $1.16%; No. 1 durum, 
$1.17%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.25%; 
No. .2 northern Manitoba, $1.26. 


standstill. é 

OATS—tThe local spot market is quiet and 
steady, and. demand from the eastern trade 
has been limited. Export business irregu- 
lar, but some has been reported by Newport 
News. The report was currént that the 
eareful inspection at New York has been 
an important factor in preventing business 
through New York, less attention being paid 
by export buyers to the quality than to the 
price. 

RYE FLOUR—Steady, with limited trad- 
ing. The market is quoted at $5.20@5.60 
bbl in -wood. 

MILLFEED—Steady for city feed, but 
western has been dull and somewhat easier. 


Demand quiet and without much feature. 
Quotations, per ton: coarse western spring, 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive $22.25@22.50; 
standard middlings, 100’s, $24.50@24.75; red 
dog, $31.50@32; oil meal, $32@33, nominal. 
City feed: bulk bran $23, 100-lb sacks $24.50; 
heavy feed, in bulk $24, 100-lb sacks $26; 
flour middlings, 100’s, $83. 50; red dog flour, 
$33, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—The market is quiet and 
steady, and offerings moderate. Quotations: 
kiln-dried, export, bb] $4; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$1.85; white, 100’s, $1.85; coarse, 100’s, $1.65; 
hominy, bbl, $4; granulated yellow, $4.15@ 
4.20 per bbl; white granulated, $4.20 per 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $1.80; brewers’ meal, 
anne $1.84; grits, 100’s, $1.85; flakes, 100’s, 
2.20. 





BOSTON, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Closing ‘prices at wholesale: 







Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....... $6.85 @7.10 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 6.30@6.40 
Be GOMERET 2.5.66.00% cecbecncece 5.75 @6.10 
Spring first clear, in cotton ps eeee 4.75 @5.00 
Kansas patent, sacks 5.35 @5.80 
Winter patent ........... -- 5.60@5.90 
Winter straight ... - 5.35@5.60 
Winter first clear ..... 4.75 @5.35 


MILLFEED—The demand for wheat feed 
is only fair, the market ruling lower. Oat 
hulls dull but quiet. Hominy and stock 
feeds dull and lower. Cottonseed meal un- 
changed. Linseed meal lower. Alfalfa meal 
in light supply and firmly held. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $23.25; winter bran, $23.75; 
middlings, $24@28; mixed feed, $25.50@ 
28.50; oat hulls, reground, $18.50; hominy 
feed, $28.65; stock feed, $28.50; cottonseed 
meal, $34@36; linseed meal, $31.25; alfalfa 
meal, $24.50@26. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS — Oatmeal lower, 
with slow demand, Granulated and bolted 
corn meal lower. Bag meal and cracked 
corn higher. Rye and graham flours lower. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled 
oatmeal, $5; cut and ground, $5.50; granu- 
lated corn meal, $4.15; bolted, $4.10; feeding, 
in 100-lb bags, $1.58@1.60; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $1.60@1.62; rye flour, in sacks, 
$5@5.50; graham flour, $4.50@5.60. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 

Flour, bbis.... 27,110 84,614 .....  seece 
Wheat, bus...501,901 122,619 553,348 571,443 
Corn, bus..... 4,930 1,075 9,144 1,910 
Oats, bus..... 852,343 41,435 848,549 400 
Rye, bus.. ° 19,437 42,078 22,245 
Barley, bus. . 33, 600 osese 53,694 1,750 
Millfeed, tons. 100 + SGD (césice§ evece 
Corn meal, bbis 205 Bee  bc0es evece 
Oatmeal, cases 6,855 |, LY eee 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 o Perr, are eT 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 

-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbls sacks bus bus 
ERURGEGS cise cow” imeese (b 2) Bee e 
London ...... eos 89,071 231,808 ...... 
Manchester .. ... sss. tS) errr 
Miscellaneous. 50 .....  «sesuee 400 





Totals ..... 50 29,071 459,513 400 
Since Jan, 1..7,525 962,887 11,139,568 231,863 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 5,209 
bbls and 6,368,885 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
4,675 sacks to Copenhagen, 14,370 to London, 
25,286 to Bordeaux, 14,595 to Glasgow, 9,900 
to Liverpool and 1,000 bbis to Lisbon. Quo- 
tations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $5.90@6.25 
WEE EEE, SB Gbd bce dc coseccoecs 5.40 @5.75 
PE IE on bode be cecaceceee 5.20@5.40 
EEE SENS GONE a cceccec cecotees 4.90@5.15 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent........ 5.90 @6.25 

Regular grades— 

Winter patent ............... 


Winter straight 
Winter first clear 
Winter patent ......... 





WEMOSP GEPONE oc ic tcccccccets 

Winter firat clear ...c.ccccccccese . : 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 5.15 @5.30 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 4.90@5.10 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 4.60@4.85 

MILLFEED—Spot stuff in moderate sup- 
ply, and steady but quiet. Feed to arrive, 
dull and generally slightly lower. Quota- 
tions, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Western to arrive, in bulk. ..$24.00@24.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BRE. “bn cd bGnsccce ctvsestenece 23.50 @ 24.00 

To arrive, lake- and- rail 22.00 @ 22.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BP DOME WN bks ca pecwenicdccctans 28.00 @28.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ..........ee05> 23.00 @23.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks 30.50@31.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.00@23.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-I1b sks 24.50@ 25.50 

WHEAT—The market advanced 2%c 
early in week, but subsequently lost ic of 
improvement and closed quiet. Offerings 
ampie. Receipts, 773,523 bus; exports, 543,- 
029; stock, 1,341,660. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 





No. 2 red, spot, June ........ $1.08 @1.05 
No. 2 southern red ...... «ses 1.01 @1.08 
Steamer No. 2 red ........ +++ 1.00 @1.02 
No. 3 red ..... o0bdtnn kin e+e 100 @1.02 
Rejected A .......... we gees - 97%@ .99% 
MaFNOGOE Bone ceceswosewses ss 96 @ .98 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady under 








730 


light offerings. Quotations: $5@5.50 per 196 
lbs in either wood or sacks. 

CORN—tTrade quiet, but offerings light, 
and with stronger outside advices prices ad- 
vanced 2%c. Receipts, 81,138 bus; exports, 
206,713; stock, 181,578. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 2 yellow ....... 
Steamer yellow . 
No. 3 yellow .. 
No. 4 yellow .. 
Cob, per 70 lbs 
CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily held but 
quiet. Quotations: —_ 
bis sac 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3. tues 75 $1. OL "6 
Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 1.80@1.85 
Granulated white meal. 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.16 





Yellow table meal... 3.60@3.70 1.60@1.65 
White table meal...... 4.25@4.35 1.90@1.95 
White corn flour ...... 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.156 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.30@4.40 2.10@2.15 
Pearl hominy ......... -25@4.35 2.00@2.10 


Hominy and grits, case 1.70@1.75 2a sete 


OATS—The market declined he early in 
week, but afterwards recovered and closed 
limited 





firm, with demand equal to the 
offerings. Receipts, 177,681 bus; exports, 
149,900; stock, 398,214. Quotations: 

No. 2 white ........-. 47 @47% 
Standard white .... 46 @46% 
5 ee errr rrr eee 44% @45% 
Me, 4 WIE .cccccccccescssevce @42 
DRIES OBER occ cewesdccccccecve 38% @39% 
Purified oats, graded .......... 44 @45% 


OATMEAL—Slightly lower, but demand 
fairly active. Quotations: ground, per 200 
lbs, wood, $5.23@5.34; patent, cut, per 200 
lbs, wood, $5.23@5.50; rolled, steam and 
kin-dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $4.75@5; 
pearl barley, in 100-Ilb sacks, $2.40@4.75. 





TOLEDO, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made .........eeeeee8 « «$5.50 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


PROM ceccccccdcccccessccscecces $5.10@5.25 
Straight ....cccceoes séveeavdsies 5.00@5.15 
CIOME cccccccccesscccccccece eeecee 4.60@4.75 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........++. $23.00@24.00 
Mixed feed ...cccccccccccess «++ 24.75@25.00 
BEIGGTINMD cc ccccccsccscescscces -»@25.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... @ 22.50 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags ........ «ves» @30.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept. 
Monday® ......es$eccees ones Sisccee 
Tuesday ......... 1.11% 1.11% 1.13% 
Wednesday ...... 1.10% 1.11 1.12% 
Thursday ....... 2.22 1.11% 1.13 
PriGay .occccccecs 1.13% 1.13% 1.15% 
Saturday ........ 1.10 1.10% 1.12% 


*Exchange closed. 

Receipts last week, 92 cars, 44 contract; 
year ago 18, 7 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 47 cars, 36 contract; year 
ago 40, 33 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 31 cars, 1 contract; 
ago 11, 7 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

p --Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


year 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 91,600 18,000 21,900 25,300 
Corn, bus.... 55,800 148,000 44,200 79,500 
Oats, bus.... 48,800 17,600 30,500 46,700 





DULUTH, JUNE 10 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
June 10 1915 
@5.85 $6.30@6.65 


First patent, wood....$ 
5.75 6.20@6.55 


5. 
Second patent, wood.. 5. 
Straight, wood ....... 5.65 6.10@6.45 
First clear, jute....... 4. 4.80 6.70@5.95 
Second clear, jute.. 2. 

Red dog, jute ........ 2.65@2.80 2.90@3.00 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
June 10 19 
ye hey ty 85 $6. b008. 60 
Patent, jute ........ 05@6.15 6.20@6.30 
Cut straight, jute..... Lsbo 466 5.90@6.00 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 10, were: 
family blend, $5.45; pure white, $5.70; pure 
dark, $4.75; dark blend, $4.75. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
June 10.19,510 June 12.34,505 June 13.19,350 
June 3.16,380 June 5.26,700 June 6.16,700 
May 27..15,700 May 29..34,305 May 29..17,640 
May 20..22,640 May 22,.28,000 May 23..17,120 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


Aonaang 
ret? 





Med. semolina, jute.. 


1916 bbis 1915 _ 1914 bbis 
Junel10. .... Junei2. -. Junei3. 460 
June 3. 715 June 6. .... Jume 6. .... 
May 27.. May 29.. 2, 145 


° May 29.. .... 

May 20.. 6, 716 May 22.. 7,500 May 23.. 9,500 
WHEAT—Bullish government report and 
active demand caused a strong feeling for 
a time. At the full advance of 4@4%c, 
buying ceased. Toward the end of the 
week, weakness developed through more 
favorable weather, reports of large reserves, 
and appreciation that new winter crop is 
only a few weeks away. Increased receipts 
at northwestern terminals had some bear- 
ing. AlJl this turned sentiment bearish, and 
market became draggy. Under stop-loss sell- 
ing and lack of support, prices declined to 
within 1% @1%c of previous close. Better 
samples of spot. wheat offered found ready 
sale. Off-grades drag, but are being bought 
by elevators on more favorable basis. Ele- 
vator stocks decreased 189,000 bus for the 
week. No active shipping demand. Nothing 
can be done for export, as Manitoba wheat 
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continues to fill all requirements. Buyers 
look for lower prices and defer purchasing. 
CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, July and September: 
--Spot durum—, 








No.1 No.2 July Sept. 

Tame BF 2 .cesBoocese Yoore sosoe Beoscce 
June 6. 1.01% .98% 1.01% 1.01% 
June 6.. 1.04 1.01 .04 .04 
June 7 .... 1.03% 1.00% 1.03% 1.03% 
FURS  B cvscce - 104% 1.01% 1.04% 1.04 
June 9 ...... 1.05% 1.02% 1.05% 1.06 
June 10 ...... 103% 1.00% 1.03% 1.03% 
June 12, 1915.. 1.20 1.16 1.20 1.06% 

*Holiday. 

Duluth — prices hug track: 

Ry 
No. 3 white No. * Barley 

June 8* one s oo@iae 
June 5 37% 94@ 95 68@70 
June 6. 37% --@9 58@71 
June 7 7% --@ 95 69@72 
June 8 87% --@ 95 69@72 
June 9. 38 --@ 95 60@73 
June 10 37% --@ 95 60@74 
June 12, 1915.. 45% 111@113 63@69 

*Holiday. 

Duluth closing prices cash wheat: 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 

3°.. ree Conse Meenas @. -@. 

Guse scees @109% 105% @108% "98% @104% 
Cree cvood @110% 106% @109% 99% @105% 
A -»--@112 106% @109% 99% @105% 
8... -+-@111% 107% @110% 100% @106% 
9. ° -@114% 109% @112% 102% @108\% 
16... 111% 106% @109% 99% @105% 


° --@ 
12t.. 124% @127% 119% @124% .....@..... 
*Holiday. 1915. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 10 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
r—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 





Corn See ‘eee 44 ee ees 

Oats ...... 406 99. 222 110 16 840 
Rye ..cccee 114 9 | | TT ee Ty eee 
Barley .... 460 86 193 59 6 22 
Flaxseed ..1,299 967 1,387 146 304 836 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (June 10) at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, — pments—, 

Wheat— 1916 a 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring .... 201 310 1350 520 1,012 
Durum .... 308 38 67 272 11 
Winter .... 59 60 4 25 39 16 
Western .. 51 ee iar 
Totals .. 568 211 381 647 695 1,474 
Bonded ... 132 30 266 FER. ccc see 
Totals .. 700 240 625 808 6595 1,474 
COFM wecese vee 75 96 ... 206 
Oats .cccoe 138 24 86 71 40 "36 
Bonded... , ere 8 199 .- OS 
RYO wccccce -98 5 ee Gee 
Barley .... 377 9% 1327 57 93 100 
Bonded... ... ose Sax dee eee 1 
Flaxseed .. 21 20 45 aa ove 
Bonded... 69 ... 114 1 ° eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 10 
(000’s omitted) in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

7 Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
2 Dre «cas. BOO ‘vies OUR. dae See * 
1 northern.2,174 242 1,711 49 11 165 
2 northern. 887 414 279 74 156 133 
No. 3 ..... 257 476 83 37 11 28 
2 




















BNO. @ wccce 96 ose 3 16 oes 
Rejected .. ... ees 24 owe eee 3 
No-grade .. 10 1 7 S iene 5 
Sample gr. ... eee eee 2 oe 7 
Sp’l bin....1,494 287 cso woo e6n 

Totals ..5,087 1,419 2,410 182 39 6346 
Macaroni .3,546 81 274 122 27 34 
S’western.. 609 108 ... 31 19 16 
Western .. 3 ae 4 16 cee 
BME ccce see «(tee oes §«=6988 17 23 

Totals ..9,245 1,627 2,684 497 116 419 


Bonded .. 797 46 426 122 38 126 


Totals..10,042 1,673 3,110 619 154 6544 


FLAXSEED—Very irregular;- undertone 
up to June 9 was strong. Light offerings 











‘and short covering forced an advance of 


6@8c from early low point. Today (June 
10) a sudden reversal occurred, bearish sen- 
timent asserting itself. Selling pressure and 
absence of support led to week-end liquida- 
tion. The distant options lost 3@4c, while 
the nearer ones declined 4%@5c. This re- 
flected weakness in old seed compared with 
new, due largely to the big surplus being 
carried. During the week, a cargo of 69,000 
bus Canadian flaxseed arrived at Duluth and 
went into store, further increasing local 
stocks. A few cars were shipped out by rail. 
Late market enjoyed a comparatively broad- 
er interest. July and November were the 
most active; other futures were inactive. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands ... .$5.90@6.06 


Spring patent ........+.+. 
Spring straight 








Spring first clear ......... y a Ce 
Spring second clear ........ . 3.96 @4.45 
Winter patent, special stencils. ue c1sOe 20 
Winter patent ..........2500- 6.06 @5.10 
Winter straight .........cse0-05- : 4.65@4.80 
Winter first clear ...........0.00 4.25 @4.50 
Hard winter. patent 6.65 @5.70 
Hard winter straight 5.25 @5.40 
Hard winter first clear - 4.55 @5.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended 4.85 @6.45 

MILLFEED—vUnachnanged and siow. Quo- 
tations, im 100-Jb sacks, per ton: spring 


bran, $22.26@22.76; spring middlings, $23.25 
@23.75; coarse winter bran, $24@24.50; fine 
winter bran, $28.40@24; winter middlings, 
$23.25 @ 23.75. 

WHEAT—Advanced %c, with movement 
and demand on the decrease. Receipts, 570,- 
638 bus; exports, 725,360; stock, 1,597,141. 


Closing prices: No, 2 red, spot and June, 
$1.03%; No. 2 red western, spot and June, 
$1.06. 

CORN—Up 2%c, with demand and move- 
ment remarkably large for the season. Re- 
ceipts, 750,929 bus; exports, 930,418; stock, 
421,666. Closing prices: contract spot and 
June, 78c; track yellow, 81@81%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl $4@4.05. 


OATS—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand still good. Receipts, 1,858,167 bus; 
exports, 762,686; stock, 2,461,041. Closing 
prices: standard white, 46@46%c; No. 3 
white, 43@43%c; No. 4 white, 42c asked. 

RYE—Declined ic, with demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 179,800 bus; ex- 
ports, 80,494; stock, 388,411. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, $1.03. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 13 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
June 13 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$5.60@6.00 $6.10@6.50 





Second patent, wood... 5.40@5.80 65.95@6.35 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.45@4.90 ....@.... 
First clear, jute... - 4.40@4.70 5.25@5.65 
Second clear, jute 2.85@3.15 4.25@4.65 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.70@2.80 2.95@3.10 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (June 13), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......-e.see65 $5.00 @5.35 
Patent ........ Sos ddccvceevessees 4.75 @5.25 
GSP cvvctovavevevseveesevenedsbes 3.25 @3.65 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (June 13) were nominally: 


LONDON 
Patent cecescsecccccvcccccses 42s @42s 3d 
WORET GAP ceca ccccccesicoce 38s @39s 
WBE GIORP ccccccesccccvceses 39s 64 @ 40s 64 
WOCOME CIGEF wo ciccccsdcvessse oss ve @31s 
GLASGOW 


Patent wccccecvessesessccvsce 
First clear standard . 
BOCORE CIOME oo cccecicccsocse 





LIVERPOOL 
POROME ccccrccsccccereces deny 42s @42s 3d 
First clear standard ......... 39s 64@40s 3d 
OGRE GROGP ‘coccisccisccgice oad-02 Decco 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
SUMO 17.2.6 ceceee 320,785 310,825 345,980 
June 10... 222,735 286,190 294,820 297,930 
June 3... 293,900 218,490 306,270 290,615 
May 27... 266,760 285,675 324,980 275,020 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
June 17... wsevee 9,515 32,710 22,730 
June 10... 19,195 9,770 15,246 28,585 
June 3... 11,280 9,540 18,090 18,160 
May 27... 80,425 5,870 22,460 20,710 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 13) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


June 13 Year ago 
WOE ic ce vegecnecd $17.50@18.50 $19.00@19.50 
Stand, middlings.. 19.00@20.25 22.25@22.50 
Flour middlings... 23.00@24.50 27.00@28.00 


R, dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@27.25 30.00@30.50 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


June 13 Year ago 
-$22.50@23.50 $24.00@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.25 27.25@27.50 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.50 82.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 31.00@32.25 35.00@35.50 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 19156 
Apr. 22. 65 55,300 192,585 160,915 1,785 500 
Apr. 29. 65 55,300 210,450171,905 260 715 
May 6. 65 55,300 184,500 151,435 610 
May 13. 65 55,300 196,055 171,885 3,470 2,265 
May 20. 65 55,300 154,250 171,105 38,215 2,115 
May 27. 64 55,150 174,120 153,585 4,100 590 
June 3. 62 50,650 167,750 151,015 3,420 2,220 
June 10, 47 39,575 137,895 144,660 1,955 6,305 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ Bays bee 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst. K 

No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst. x 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 28. 00@28. 50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1lb sacks 21.00@21.50 


Standard bran... 





Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.80@ 3.90 
Corn meal, white* ...........-. 8.90@ 4.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.. 5.50@ 5.60 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 5.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure dark 4.35@ 446 
Graham, standard, bbi* ... 6.40@ 56.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 4.60@ 4.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... 7.00 @10.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton. -+ 10.00@12.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton. - 14.00@16.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@19.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton -...... 15.00@20.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 10. ee 00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........+. 50 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 28. oooas. 50 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.26 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks, 





June 14, 1916 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

June 13.—Covering a range of 4% @5%c, 
wheat in the Minneapolis market, after an 
advance of 2%c Friday, was weak and 
heavy, and touched low point yesterday. 
There was sharp reaction today, due to re- 
ported export sales, 

Generally, the market for the week was 
without spirit,’ the bull side having few 
friends: While the new winter crop prom- 
ises to be over 150 millions short of 1915, the 
big stocks are pointed to as against higher 
prices. Some prominent men, because of 
this, lean to the bear side. As opposed, it 
is pointed out that the milling quality of a 
material part of the accumulations is not 
above question, and that they therefore may 
prove much less formidable than they ap- 
pear on the surface. Should a good export 
demand develop, the situation would be 
greatly changed, 

High and low points for the week were: 
July, $1.135% and $1.08%; September, $1.12% 
and $1.08; December, $1.12% and $1.08%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on June 6, at the close today, No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 1%@1%c lower, No. 2 
northern and July 1%c lower, September 
1%c lower, and December ic lower. 

Beginning June 8, an improved demand 
for wheat on track was noted at Minne- 
apolis. During the first half of the week, 
and for two or three weeks prior thereto, 
cash wheat was very dull. For the last few 
days, however, city mills have been free 
buyers, and scattering sales to outside Min- 
nesota mills are reported. 

The premium on choice No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, shows an advance of %c for the 
week. This grade is particularly wanted, 
but city mills and terminal elevators have 
been picking up the better offerings of the 
lower grades, and a fairly good clean-up of 
receipts has been reported for several days. 

A narrowing of the spread between Min- 
neapolis and Chicago, grain men say, is 
essential before any business of importance 
with eastern mills is possible. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
1@6c over July; No. 1 velvet chaff, July 
price to 1c over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 
lc under to 2c over July; No. 2 velvet chaff, 
2%@ic under July; No. 3 wheat, 9@3c un- 
der July; No. 4 wheat, 25@8c under July. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

June No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

5... 110% @115% 106% @111% 101% @107% 
6... 111% @116% 107% @112% 102% @108% 
7... 110% @116% 107% @111% 101% @107% 
8... 111% @116% 107% @112% 102% @108\ 
9... 118% @118% 109% @114% 104% @110% 
10.. 110% @115% 106% @111% 101% @107% 
12.. 108% @114% 105% @109% 99% @105% 
13.. 109% @115% 106% @110% 100% @106% 
15*. 114% @122% 111% @120% 107% @118% 
16t. 89% @ 92% 87% @ 90% 86%@ 87% 

*1915. 71916. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 


June No.4 Rej. N.G. June No.4 Rej. N.G. 


Pe ee 96 10... 99% 105% ..... 
Bice cB §« cvcce cosee 12... 93 96% 71% 
9 100% ..... 75 13... 96% 74 102% 

Closing prices of July, September and 


December wheat: 
-— July Sept. Dec. 
+ -110% 110% 110% 10.. 
$ -111% 110% 110% 12...108% 108% 109 
9....113% 112% 112% 13...109% 109% 1104 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum~ wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1No.2 No.3* June No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
7....109% 103% 90 0...109% 103% 96 
8....110% 104% 98% 12...107% 101% 93% 
9....111% 105% 97% 13...108 102 945% 

*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: June 12 


June July Sept. Dec. 
-110% 110% 110% 





Junei10 June 3 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,698,000 1,354,220 1,321,350 
Flour, bbis ...... 6,429 4,651 5,920 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,086 768 551 
Corn, bus ..... «+» 75,900 30,000 299,880 
Oats, bus ....... 452,200 278,110 211,950 
Barley, bus ..... 416,250 284,800 369,660 
Rye, bus ........ 39,900 27,550 $2,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 68,000 57,000 24,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: June 12 

June10 June 3 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 647,640 447,740 663,220 
Flour, bbis ...... 224,022 295,274 306,697 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,366 8,853 8,868 
Corn, DUS ....00- 42,420 36,300 293,930 
Oats, bus ..... 694,880 439,420 320,050 
Barley, bus 356,700 257,760 420,480 
Rye, bus ..... - 66,300 8,840 30,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,100 9,630 3,180 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (Q00’s omit- 





ted): June 12 om" o 
June 10 June 3 ar 

No. 1 hard ..... 557 692 Py 387 
No. 1 northern..2,695 2,793 1,473 7,124 
No. 2_northern. .1,772 1,697 1,049 1,134 
Other grades....3,927 4,052 1,816 1,415 

Totals 8,878 11,560 
ER BUSS Soec vcc Beene. . BOGe  ceses  cwese 
BE - SPED ccc cc BOUOD DOBR cece e reves 
In 1911 ....... 8,813 8,936 ..... ceoee 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
BORD 4 wecctvavica 72 @73 38 @38% 
SUMS Fo xies cds epee 72 @73 88 @38% 
GUD AB Rabe iaeaes 73 @74 38 @38% 
TERS 8 crcccsvewes 73% @75% 38% @39 
aS OE ae 73 @74. 38 @38% 
June 12 ..,...... ese. 78 74 37% @38% 
June 14, 1915....... 71 71% 46% @46 
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June 14, 1916 


Rye Barley 
June 6 cesceeeeee 98 @ 94 62@73 
June 7 ccorcccees 98 @ 94 63@73% 
June 8 sseeeeeeee 98 @ 94 64@74 
June 9 seseceeeee 94 @ 95 5@7 
June 10 ..eeeeee-s 94 @ 96 64@74% 
June 12 ..---+ --» 98 @ 94% 62@72% 
June 14, rho eed 112 @113 62@69 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 12 June 13 June 14 
June10 June3 1915 1914 1913 
31 38 


Corn ... 151 81 26 
Oats ...1,602 1,784 347 507 93 
Barley... 124 136 136 474 139 
Rye oss ae 164 9 83 131 
Flaxseed. 82 82 38 257 155 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, With comparisons: June 12 June 13 

June10 June3 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard .....- 57 29 ove 65 
No. 1 northern... 611 298 132 312 
No. 2 nee 363 286 172 116 




















No, 8 «aunt Jee 108 161 45 
No. 4 cocccccees 75 38 79 ese 
Rejected ..++-- ° 14 10 12 11 
No-grade ..+s++. 17 20 8 18 

Totals, soins . 1,179 789 564 567 

Sample grade.. 19 14 8 oes 
H: ard winter ... 224 192 334 28 
Macaroni ..-..-++- 76 52 22 34 
Mixed ..ccccee oe San 96 52 39 
Western ..eeeeee 19 18 19 eae 

Total® ..cccecee 1,634 *1,161 999 668 


*For five days only. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September, Decem- 
ber and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
6 7 8 9 10 12 


Mpls. ...--111% 110% 111% 113% 110% 108% 
Duluth ...111% 111% 112% 114% 111% 109% 
Chicago ..1056% 104% 105% 107% 104% 103% 
St. Louis..103 102% 103 105 102%..... 
Kans. City. 98% 98 98% 100% 975% 96% 
Winnipeg 111% 110% 111% 114% 111% 110 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..++- 110% 110% 110% 112% 110% 108% 


Duluth ...111% 110% 111% 113% 110% 109 
Chicago ..107% 106% 106% 109% 106% 104% 
St. Louis..105% 1045 105 107% 104%..... 


Kans. City.100% 995% 100 102% 99% 98% 
Winnip’gt 108% 107% 107% 110% 107% 106% 


DECEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 111% 110% 110% 112% 110% 109 
Chicago .. - 108% 109 111% 108% 107% 
Winnipeg 107% 106 107 109% 106. ..... 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...114% 118% 118% 116 113% 111% 
Duluth*t .112% 112 112% 114% 111% 110 
Chicago*t 112% 118% .....116% 113% ..... 
St. Louist— 


> hard ..f....111 f.... 106%... 
2 red . 1107 109 108% 104%. 
cans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..102 102 102 104% 
2 red ...101% 101% 103 104. ..... 
Milw’ kee*t.113% 114% 114% 115% ..... 
Toledo— 

2 red ...111% 110% 111 113% 
Winnip’g* 110% 110% 111% 113% 

*No. 1 northern. fOctober. . Average of 
closing prices. {No quotation. 


=~ 
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Flaxseed and Products 


A little inquiry is reported by western 
linseed mills for oil cake; a few scattering 
sales have deen booked for shipment to the 
United Kingdom and Scandinavian markets 
for prompt shipment. For the time being, 
it seems impossible to sell anything to Hol- 
land, the principal market for American oil 
cake. Quotations are firm at $27.50 per 
2,000 lbs, f.0.b, Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
very light. Linseed mills are doing a little 
business, but jobbers are unable to do any 
straight-car business, and sales are confined 
to mixed cars with other feedingstuffs. Oil 
meal is unchanged at $28@28.50 ton, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil has declined 8c, in sym- 
pathy with weakness in flaxseed, and is 
held firm at 67@68c gallon, in barrels, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Scattering sales of seed flax are still re- 
ported at Minneapolis. Advices are that the 
acreage seeded to flax in the Northwest this 
year will show an increase over 1915, but 
the bulk of it will have been seeded late. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth——,, 


7—-Mpls——, 
Track July Sept. 


Track To arr. 


June 6...$1.83 1.82 1.82 1.88 1.82 
June 7... 1.82% 1.82% 1.82% 1.88% 1.82% 
June 8... 1.83% 1.82% 1.82% 1.88% 1.82% 


Jue 9... 1.87 1.86 1.86 . 1.87 1.87 
June 10... 1.82 1.81, 1.81 1.82 1.82% 
June 12... 1.78% 1.77% 1.78% 1.79% 1.79% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 68 24 32 82 $8 267 
Duluth .... 90 20 1659 1,445 1,271 2,223 


Totals.... 158 44 191 1,627 1,309 2,480 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed ai 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to June 10, 1916, were, in bushels (000’s 


omitted); 
forp-16 1914- 15 ‘eisede "1914- 16 

















Minneapolis ... 6,325 6,742 790 657 
Duluth .....e6. 4,923 6,414 6,604 6,400 
Totals .......11,248 12,156 6,394 7,067 
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Exports for Week Ending June 3, 1916 


— Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bbls bus 
New York. .3, osaes? 91,394 181,473 300,693 
Portland, 

Maine ... 588,000 1.2.6. coose cesses 
Boston .... 334,867 ..... 32,487 719,945 
Philadelp’a. 324,000 176,000 ..... «seees 
Newp. News ...... «+--+ 85,000 1,614, 000 
| eee 32,000 10,000 4,000 
N. Orleans. 664,000 261,000 33,000 1,000 
Ces 45°: ¢0o50- antes 6000-00 
Montreal 488,000 81,000 21,000 ...... 
St. John, 

MH. Bs cece. CBE 008 cccce BU.80O: | dsosce 





Tots., wk.5,959,904 641,394 419,960 2,639,638 
Prev. wk...7,940,974 956,420 248,308 4,573,698 
U. K’gdom.3,450,470 330,000 176,612 
Continent ..2,509,434 144,521 172,105 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

America. . eeasee ceese 24,950 
W. InGles...  scccece ecees 
Oth. countries ..... 166,873 


-5,959,904 641,394 419,960 


MM cee. 
4,351 





Totals .. 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July 1, 
1915,to Sametime 
June 3,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 318,637,004 295,028,071 
Flour, bbis ......... + 14,742,768 14,035,030 
Totals as wheat, bus. 384,979,460 358,185,706 
Corh,, BRB: srevccedos + 27,107,978 38,010,991 
Oats, bus ........ +++ 99,196,598 86,466,145 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
50 90 











CO. Bs vedcvccecce 1,916 1 eee 
Empire .......... 1,146 304 46 192 
Consolidated ..... 166 39 155 
QeVED cepecicces 1,180 102 34 
Western ........+. 948 187 16 226 
G. G. G. Ga, wccess 1,545 370 41 ees 
Fort William ..... 40 272 62 26 
Eastern ..... ° 583 196 30 ° 
3 SAO 1,715 439 49 134 
Can. Northern .... 1,833 500 167 153 
Horn & Co. 24 203 
Government 68 92 
WOOREE. ccc cncovs 645 1,181 
TOP GEO cicivadee 194 1,467 
Receipts ......... » 116 148 
Lake shipments... 5,848 2,710 10 150 
Rail shipments.... 78 30 3 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 18 
No. 1 northern. .6,266 
No, 2 northern. .1,871 
No. 3 northern. .1,484 
NO. @ cccccccces 1,217 
Others ......... 2,975 
Fetal wisvecs 13,831 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 





cr June 10 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,228 467 1,972 309 35 
Boston ..... 60 12 39 21 23 
Buffalo ..... 1,314 407 118 e ose. 
Chicago 6,387 6,529 7,264 76 227 
Detroit ..... 281 133 256 | are 
Duluth ..... 9,245 eee 406 114 460 
Galveston ... 1,400 55 eee 


Indianapolis. 275 416 669 .... 
Kansas City. 6,297 eee 
Milwaukee... 68 180 428 6 92 


Minneapolis.. 8,951 $1 1,502 97 124 
N. Orleans... 1,554 191 ae 1 
Newp. News. 68 46 483 4 


1,858 6520 755 29 784 
1594 305 498 6 20 


New York... 
Omaha ..... 
Peoria ...... 18 16 170 








Philadelphia. 804 143 351 2 120 
St. Louis.... 1,662 108 231 7 21 
Toledo ...... 714 139 107 S ace 
Lakes ...... 425 105 CT nee 55 

Totals ..... 44,203 12,393 15,605 751 2,281 
June 3, 1916 44,463 14,505 16,192 951 2,105 
June 12, 1915 14,858 9,462 8,757 308 1,016 
June 13, 1914 23,412 7,641 7,624 603 1,471 
June 14, 1913 32,951 7,332 9,229 422 1,092 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
260,000 bus; corn, 2,112,000; oats, 587,000; 
rye, 200,000. Increase—Barley, 126,000 bus. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

June 13.—During the past week, oats were 
fairly active, but the undertone of the mar- 
ket was easier. Feeders, shippers and ele- 
vators took most of the offerings. No. 3 
white closed at 37% @38c bu today, or %c 
lower than a week ago; No. 4 white, 36@37c. 

Corn was quiet most of the week, although 
on a few days market was fairly active. 
Offerings have been light, and generally dis- 
posed of daily. Closing prices today: No. 
3 yellow, 73@74c bu; other grades, 62@7I1c. 

Rye was in fair demand and steady. Mill- 
ers were the best buyers. No. 2 closed at 
93@94%c bu today. 

Barley was quite active the first part of 
last week. Since then, only malting barley 
was in demand, feed grades being slow and 
easier. Closing range today, 62@72%c bu. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
June 7.... 148 170 68 20 357 153 
June Bens 234 196 35 14 428 62 
June 9.... 187 166 67 12 574 168 








June 10. ---» 188 168 112 5 788 39 
June 12.... 471 268 85 211,317 187 
June 13.... 184 175 186 311,036 182 

Totals ..1,412 1,138 653 103 4,499 791 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





r From 










Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 + 178.00 177.00 
Belfast ....esee00 sees 90.00 .... 

« 200.00 cee § evce 

oo CROP wive cece “seen 

Christiania ...... 160.00 ++ 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
DUBHM- . ccccccsce caee coos SOW teva 
Dundee ......... 85.00 eos 
Glasgow ....... > 80.00 80.00 82.00 81.00 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 162.00 161.00 
Havre .... oees eves 
Helsingfors eee 168.00 167.00 
Hull ..cccccccces le esce eee econ 
Leith ...cc.ee ee . «+++ 87.00 86.00 
Liverpool ...... 80.00 82.00 81.00 
London .... 80.00 82.00 81.00 
Manchester ++ee 82.00 81.00 


Marseilles eee ees cece 
Rotterdam y + 177.00 176.00 
St. John’s, N. F.. 60.00 2.20 cscs cose 

Rate from Montreal to Leith, 91c; Liver- 
pool, 81c; London, 81c. 

Rate from Newport News to Amstérdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 82c; Liverpool, 82c; London, 
82c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








Albany ......... 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* .....18.5 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.5 Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton - 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ......... 25.0 Portland . ++ 25.0 
Boston*® ........ 20.5 Portland* . +. 20.5 
Bostont ........ 21.5 Punxsutawney ++ 20.0 
Buffalo ..... e++. 16.6 Quebec ....... «+ 29.6 
Corning . . 20.0 Richfield ee 22.5 
Elmira ......++. 20.0 Rochester. +. 20.0 
WIS caccccves +». 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornellisville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Tthace ..ccccccee 20.0 Scranton ..... eee 21.0 
Montreal ....... 24.5 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal* ...... 19.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ......... + 22.6 
Newport News'*f. 20.3 Utica ..... + 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York® ..... 20.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 21.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export laKe-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** bee 1'f Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 





100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........+. cooce 39.4 39.0 
MBCOR Secctecccccvccccscee 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ..........0s. - 17.6 27.5 
BivemiMROM 2 cc viccwcccccs - 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery 39.0 
Selma ..... 39.0 
Mobile 27.5 
POMPS cevecsccscscocsvesecs 5 42.0 
Atlanta ... . . 41.0 
Savannah .......seceeeeeee 4 39.0 
MUCHOS. 2 ve ccccciccsscvccces . 42.0 
DMBGTAG ..0 ke viscivcrcccseces 5 42.0 
Charleston 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 4 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.56 _ 10.6 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

w. ‘Va. 10.5 ee 
Albany .. oe . ee 13.5 . 
Utica ...... eoree oe 12 ee 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 oe 11 ee 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 ee 
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KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


lake-and-rail, 


New York ...... 26:7 Scranton .... 
Boston ........ . 28.7 Baltimore .... 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ...... 
Albany ........ e Hg Rochester .... 
Syracuse ....... Cleveland .... 


Va. com. points.. 38:7 


Inland rates, 


Louisville .... 
lake-and-rail, 


export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston 


biases ++. 24.0 
New York ...... 24.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 


St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates. on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
lake-and-rail, 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


via Atlantic ports, 


Aberdeen ....... 119.0 Hull ...... ° 
Amsterdam ....202.0 Leith ........ 
po ee 124.0 Liverpool ..... 
Copenhagen ....186.0 London ...... 
Christiania ..... 186.0 Manchester 
Baltic basing....186.0 Newcastle .... 


Glasgow ... 


WHEAT RATES 


105.0 Rotterdam 
FROM CANADA 


Baltimore ... 
Halifax ...... 
Montreal .... 
Portland, Me.... 


from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


«+. 19.8 
on flour for 


Kansas 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 
and Minnesota 


to Duluth, Minneapolis 
Transfer: 
From— From— 


Brandon ........ 
Moose Jaw .. 
Medicine Hat . 
Calgary ... 

Edmonton .. 
Winnipeg ... 


Rapid City ...... 1 


Lethbridge 
Coronation ..... 





Red 


Portage la Prairie 12 
Broadview .. 
Swift Current .... 
Saskatoon 
Outlook 
Lenore ...... 
Coutts ....... 
Deer .... 


coves 16 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


ST. LOUIS 
Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 


per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, 


or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 132.80 Glasgow .... 
Amsterdam 166.00 Leith ....... 
Bristol ........ 115.00 Liverpool ... 
Christiania ....165.00 London ..... 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester 
Dundee ..... --105.00 Rotterdam .... 


Domestic rates, all-rail, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ... 
Boston .cccccce 22.50 Washington 
Detroit ...... 


Philadelphia ... 
14 


Buffalo 





on flour in 


Newport News.. 


from St. Louis 


Albany .. Richmond, Va.. 

Syracuse if Rochester ... 

Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland .... 

Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... 11.7 Boston ...... 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 
Troy ..-.0. ecccce 13.7 Pittsburgh ... 
Syracuse ........13,.7 Albany ...... 
New York ...... 14.7 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Sept.. 1,866,685 1,699,060 1,670,550 1,604,705 
Oct.. 2,163,685 1,453,765 1,783,060 1,959,065 
Nov.. 2,039,085 1,421,716 1,645,385 1,918,680 
Dec.. 1,930,670 1,518,535 1,371,330 1,644,110 
Jan.. 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 
Feb.. 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 
Mar. 1,742,790 .1,114,740 1,454,985 1,425,815 
Aprjl. 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 1,316,220 
May. 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 





9 m. 15,953,705 12,659,810 13,649,965 14,046,270 


TUME. cocccece 
Taly.. ceccces . 
Aug.. 


1,376,680 1,313,270 1,286,425 
1,098,190 1,414,490 1,381,525 
1,182,615 1,768,805 1,515,940 





Weise ccccee 


++ 16,317,095 18,146,530 18,230,160 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


1915-16 
September, 149,675 
October... 103,860 
November. 142,080 
December. 209,685 
January... 92,075 
February.. 95,940 
March.... 173,030 
April,..... 286,740 
MAPS 60 ccs 128,165 


1914-15 
174,715 
220,980 
259,180 
257,385 
178,660 
214,020 
134,745 
102,000 
137,265 


1913-14 
212,495 
205,445 
196,700 
123,270 
109,510 
153,695 
158,670 
151,510 
130,455 


1912-13 
216,215 
185,470 
173,680 
171,735 
149,785 
161,660 
161,545 
121,975 

88,755 





9 mos. 1,381, wi 1,678,950 1,441,750 1,420,820 
40,975 





94,635 


87,050 


9 
21,605 112,345 119,935 


27,185 


60,850 


134,130 











World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 12 June 13 


1,768,715 1,699,580 1,761,935 





Wheat— June 10 June 3 1915 1914 
America ..... 9,782 10,851 .7,532 3,208 
Russia ....... cbes e © @sece 3,840 
Danube ...... ewe! casde.  Ebéee 824 
TmGIe .ccscese B84 acces 2,472 1,264 
Argentina .... 1,800 1,008 3,248 1,712 
Australia ..... 1,072 TOO «caves 968 
Others ....... 68 352 48 120 

Tots., wheat 13,106 12,955 13,300 11,936 
CORR ccccceces > 3,004 3,189 6,714 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 59,636 63,632 650,320 42,728 
Corn ....+..++ 14,900 14,433 14,229 15,835 


t 
: 
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MILLERS AT ANN ARBOR 


Michigan Millers’ Association Holds Annual 
Summer Meeting—Many Entertain- 
ment Features 


Totepo, Ouro, June 12.—The Michigan 
State Millers’ Association held its annual 
summer meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., the 
evening of June 7 and all day June 8. 
One of the most attractive features of 
the. meeting was the ride, the morning of 
June 8, through the residential district, 
the University of Michigan grounds and 
around the boulevards in automobiles 
provided by the Ann Arbor Civic Asso- 
ciation, 

As usual, ladies were in attendance, 
and special arrangements were made for 
their entertainment. The evening of 
June 8 an organ recital was given in the 
Hill Auditorium by Prof. Earl V. Moore 
on the great Frieze memorial organ. This 
was followed by an illustrated lecture on 
“The Cycle of Grains” by Bert Ball, of 
Chicago, secretary Crop Improvement 
Committee of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes. 

At the luncheon served at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a pleasing 
novelty was introduced in the way of 
addresses by native students at the Uni- 
versity from the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Japan, China and India. ach 
one spoke on the use of wheat and wheat 
flour in his own country. 

The evening of June 7 a closed meeting 
for millers only was held. At this meet- 
ing A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, spoke on dhe ang 
of the mixed-flour law; R. J. Hamilton, 
Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., on changes 
in classifications; W. I. Biles, Saginaw 
Milling Co., on feedstuffs regulation in 
Michigan, and George <A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co., on local club or- 
ganization. Two other subjects, work- 
men’s compensation and the recent tend- 
ency to cancellation of flour contracts, 
were on the programme for open discus- 
sion. 

At the business session, June 8, Prof. 
Joseph A. Burseley, of the University of 
Michigan, read a paper on scientific man- 
agement in manufacturing plants. 

The work of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was explained in some de- 
tail by V. H. Church, of Lansing, Mich- 
igan field agent. 

A report on the Michigan state millers’ 
publicity campaign was read by John A. 
Higgins, who has been in charge of the 
work. ‘This campaign has been designed 
to increase the use of Michigan-made 
flour in Michigan. 

Stanley E. Weage, the new secretary 
of the association, gave a report of his 
activities since assuming office, outlining 
also what he hoped to accomplish in the 
future. The need of a larger member- 
ship, of co-operation and of something 
which should make membership of real 
value to the smaller miller were empha- 
sized. An active campaign for increased 
membership will be undertaken. - 


DISCUSSION OF POWER FOR MILLIS 


One of the most valuable talks ever 
presented before the association, from 
the point of view of its comprehensive 
treatment of the subject and its special 
application to the milling business, was 
that given by Prof. John R. Allen, of 
the University of Michigan, on the rela- 
tive value of steam, gas and electricity 
for motive power. 

In deciding on the kind of power or 
engine to be used, Prof. Allen said three 
considerations should have weight: cer- 
tainty of operation, initial cost, and cost 
of operation. Initial cost determined the 
fixed charges, taxes, interest, depreciation 
and insurance, which often equaled the 
cost of operation. Operating charges 
were labor, fuel, repairs, oils, etc. A cost 
often overlooked was that due to obso- 
lescence, making necessary the throwing 
away of an engine before its life was ex- 
hausted, due to more economical power 
being discovered. 

Various forms of engines were con- 
sidered; the oil, gasoline, gas, steam and 
Deisel. The great economy and certainty 
of operation of the steam turbine was 
pointed out, but also its impracticability 
for anything but the larger horse-powers. 
The Corliss engine was indorsed as one of 
the most practical for flour mills. The 
Deisel emia, he said, while of high cost 
is cheap in operation, but is delicate in 
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construction, may out of order easily 
and may be short lived. A new engine 
recently invented and ge to a high 
degree of perfection in rmany, the 
Unifiow, was also considered. 


In the absence of the president of the 
association, David E. Stott, the meetin; 
were presided over by George A. Amendt, 
the vice-president. 

A resolution was passed pee ag the 
high regard of the membership and ex- 
tending sympathy on the recent death of 
David Stott, president David Stott Flour 
Mills, Ine., Detroit. . 

Among the millers in attendance no 
already mentioned were C. J. and C. P. 
De Roo, Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, 
Mich; W. G. Griffith, Alma Roller Mills; 
S. H. Heywood, Eldred Mill Co., Jack- 
son; R. J. Hamilton, Wm. A. Coombs 
Milling Co., Coldwater; Bela W. Jenks, 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach; Henry 
R. Martini, John C. Liken & Co., Sebe- 
waing; E. W. Randall, A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha. David E. Stott and 
Mrs. Stott came June 8 for the afternoon. 

Outside interests represented included 
Huntley ee by A. H. Smith; Reese 
Grain Co., Chicago, by Miss A. E. Reese; 
Hales & Edwards Co., Chicago, by F. M. 
Anderson; Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., by 
R. P. Ullman and W. G. Probst; the 
Jaite Co., by Russell W. Jaite; the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., Milwaukee, by E. C. 
Beninghausen and Joseph P. Ehr. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 
(Continued from page 719.) 
larger than last year. This is particular- 
ly true of flax. 

The weather has been unfavorable for 
corn, and that crop is very backward. 

All crops in Montana are reported to 
be flourishing. 

* * 

The weather this month resembles very 
much that of June last year. On June 15, 
1915, our report read: “The weather for 
the week has been cool for June, the 
maximum temperature ranging 60 to 70, 
with heavy rains Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. While in the last two days the 
sun has been out and the weather pleas- 
ant, it was rather cool to be good growing 
weather. The temperature at noon today 
was 65.” 

Freperick J. Ciark. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years in millions 
of bushels: 
*'16 15 ‘14 13 '12 °11 °10 ’09 ’08 
Minnesota .. 58 73 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 
N. Dakota... 79152 82 79143 73 89 91 68 
S. Dakota.. 46 64 32 34 52 15 47 48 38 
Totals ...183 289 157 181 262 132 150 233 175 
Montana ... .. 34 18 21 19 12 8 8 4 
Of the above, in 1915. Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 
*Indicated crop based on condition June 1, 





MILL REPORTS 

Van Dusen Harrington Co: Rye in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota is 
heading. While the straw is short, it is 
thick on the ground. 

Corn is backward, and considerable of 
the ground intended for it will now be 
sown to flax. Corn acreage will show a 
decrease as compared to last year, flax 
and barley a considerable increase. 

G. W. Everett, Everett, ——_ 
& Co., Waseca, Minn: All small grains in 
this vicinity are looking fine. Nothing at 
present indicates that crop will be other 
than normal. Corn is very backward and 
the plant small. It looks sturdy, however, 
and with favorable weather will no doubt 
mature ca aig 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Wheat, barley and oats somewhat 
backward, but have color and are 
coming forward rapidly. Think condi- 
tions are promising. Corn is very back- 
ward and will have to have exceptionally 
good weather to make a crop. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
Small grain doing very nicely, consider- 
ing the cold, wet weather. Corn very 
backward, but with good, growing weath- 
er from now on, see no reason why we 
should not have a fair corn crop. 

George M. Palmer, Mankato, Minn: All 
small grain looking well. Wheat stooling 
nicely, and prospects very encouraging. 
Pastures in fine condition. Early corn 


ew | cultivated; late planting about fin- 


W. R. Reed, Amenia, N. D: Wheat is 
doing nicely, although it is quite late. 
Much acreage - inten for wheat has 
been seeded to barley and. other grain. 
Some barley to seed yet, and some corn to 


be planted. Having local. showers, and 


crops in general are growing well. 

"Park River (N. D.) Milling Co: Warm 
weather t few days has helped crops 
nicely. armers are still complaining, 
not so much on wheat being two to three 
weeks late, as against weeds. claim 
considerable wheat is being plowed un- 
der on account of wild oats. 

Hettinger (N. D.) Mill Co: Grain look- 
ing good on , land; very poor on 
stubbled land. About 40 per cent of 
land is stubbled this year. All crops 
about three to four weeks late. 

William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co: All crops except 
corn are doing well and growing rapidly. 
Soil conditions could not be better. 

Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 
acreage about 5 per cent less than last 
year. Wheat looks good. Small grain 
sown late and not yet above ground. With 
favorable conditions, look for 50@60 per 
cent of last year’s crop. 

Valley City, N. D: All crops well up 
and doing nicely. Weather last few days 
favorable and warm. Prospects at pres- 
ent compare favorably with last spring. 

A. ~ Co vice-president Aberdeen 
(S. D.) National Bank: Small crops are 

rogressing nicely. Alfalfa was never 

tter. Corn ard. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Crops 
are backward, owing to lateness of spring 
and cold weather. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Wheat 
and other small grain showing good 
growth, though weather remarkably cool 
for this season. Corn generally showing 
above: ground, but hard to work owing to 
wet weather. Every kind of crop late 
this year. 


‘ 





The Wheat Situation 

J. W. Craig, Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., Philadelphia: 

The government report for June 1 
forecasts a shortage of 296,000,000 bus in 
the wheat crop of 1916, as compared with 
last year. Of this shrinkage 186,000,000 is 
in winter wheat and 110,000,000 in spring. 
As the Canadian crop of 1915 was approx- 
imately the same as our own spring crop, 
it is quite probable that it will also show 
a. similar decrease. Some authorities in 
Canada claim that their wheat crop will 
not exceed 225,000,000, against 376,000,000 
last year. 

Following is a comparison (000’s omit- 
ted), based on conditions June 1: 

WINTER WHEAT 


r-Indicated—, 
Per 
Condi- acre Crop Final 
Acres tion bus bus harvest 


1914. 35,387 92.7 18.1 638,147 684,990 


1915. 40,169 85.8 16.8 676,000 655,045 
1916. 33,020 -73.2 14.2 469,000 
SPRING WHEAT 
1914. 17,990 95.6 14.6 262,135 206,027 
1915. 19,248 94.9 14.2 274,000 356,460 
1916. 17,851 88.2 13.8 246,000 
It must be remembered that all depends 
upon weather from June 1 to harvest. To 
show the folly of judging the final out- 
turn by the condition of June 1, we call 
attention to the enormous shrinkage in 
spring wheat on following crops: 
r— _Condition——, Loss 


eeeeee 


Juneil At harvest percent 
Crop 1910..... 92.8 63.1 29.7 
Crop 1911..... 94.6 56.7 37.9 
Crop 1912..... 95.8 90.8 5.0 
Crop 1913..... 93.5 75.3 18.2 
Crop 1914..... 95.5 68.0 27.5 
Crop 1915..... 94.9 94.6 3 
Crop 1916..... 88.2 wes 


seem indifferent to the new-crop situa- 
tion. The huge quantity of wheat. in 
sight in Europe, Australia and North 
America blinds their eyes to what lies be- 
yond. The present abundance may change 
in a few months to a decided scarcity, 
The crops of France and Italy are 
much less than last year, and their re- 
quirements during the next year will be 
on an immense scale. It will be well to 
keep an eye on Saskatchewan, which last 
year produced 195,000,000 of Canada’s 
376,000,000-bu crop. One of the big 
Canadian millers predicts that December 
wheat in Chicago will sell at $1.50 bu be- 
fore the expiration of that option. 
Taking a long-range view of the wheat 
situation, one is impressed with the fact 
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that wheat - have been depressed 
too far, and that in the near future there 
should be an advance to a substantially 
higher level. . 


COOPERS’ CHIPS__. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: staves, 3 
cars; heading, 1; wire hoops, 1; hickory 
hoops, 1; patent hoops, 2; total cars, 8.” 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,690 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 62,100 patent. hoops, 37,00 
wire hoops and 5,100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels hy 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





a———Sales———_——"_ Mahe 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
June 12.*11,880- 15,820 25,625 19,595 10,875 
June 6. 12,005 11,015 30,205 22,680 13,905 
May 27.. 4,926 6,075 15,480 19,285 8,849 
May 20.. 12,425 11,240 24,240 24,195 15,075 
May 13.. 14,120 16,405 14,090 30,240 10,405 
May 6,. 14,160 13,065 22,825 35,430 14,780 

*These figures include 377 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barre). 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Gum staves, M ......-cseeeeees 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @i%ec 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set.... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.50@11.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.60 @10.00 
Birch staves, M ........see+05- 9.26@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M .....c.seeeeeee 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ..........++. 6.00@ 6.5 
Head linings, carload, M ....... -30@ .4) 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1915 


shops sold made shdps__ solid 
June 10.... 4 2,665 3,530 4 4,420 
June 3..... 5 3,845 4,245 4 3,470 
May 27.... 5 6,160 4,116 5 4,150 
May 20.... 4 2,625 4,600 4 2,615 
May 13.... 5 4,905 4,110 4 1,730 
May 6.... 5 3,255 2,115 4 2,970 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Winona. 
The same shops unloaded 1 car of heading. 





Montana Grain Convention 

The annual convention of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association is to 
be held at Hunter’s Hotsprings, Mont., 
June 22-24. It will be a business meet- 
ing, combining industrial, educational and 
social features. An interesting and in- 
structive programme has been arranged. 





Hay Crop and Pastures 
The government makes the condition of 
the United: States hay crop, June 1, 90.3 
per cent of normal, against 88.4 per cent 
a year ago. Pastures are 93.4 per cent, 
against 85.2. ; 





Average Price of Wheat at Winnipeg 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 
1 northern wheat at Winnipeg, in cents per 

bu, by months for a series of crdép years: 
ee ¢| 1908 1909 1910 1911 


September ....103% 99% 98% 101% 100% 
October ...... 110% 98% 97% 
November ....102% 101% 97% 92 98% 


December ....103% 98% 99% 90% 94% 
January ...... 108% 99% 103% 94% 95% 
February ..... 106% 106% 102% 91 97% 
March ....... 109 §=110% 104% 89% 90% 
BRET scccecens 106 119% 102% 91 102% 
OE db pawedees 112. 124% 94% 95% 104 
TURD vccvcccds 103% 130 92 96% 106% 
BO covcecvetc 104% 130 111% 96% 107 
August ....... 108% 110% 108% 99% 106% 
1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 
September ... 95% 86% 1 93% 
October ..... 90% 80% 112% 97% 
November ... 838 83% 118% 103 
December ... 80 83% 118% 110% 
January ..... 82% 85% 136% # 121% 
February .... 84% 89 153% 121% 
March ...... 85% 90% 148% 109% 
p\ yee 90% 90 156% 116% 
| het Pre 93% 94 158% 116% 
SUMO 2s isscon 97% 92% 132% Pees 
BAP cavevcose 6% 91% 134% 
August ..... 94% 108% 113% 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to June 3, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 

---Output—, -—Exports— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis ...16,101 12,878 1,445 1,688 











Duluth-Superior 1,152 995 70 111 
65 outside mills 10,894 8,763 314 196 
Totals ....... 28,147 22,636 1,829 1,995 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’8 omitted), as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 


Wimeawale oc occ as¥ accede 72,454 57,951 
Duluth-Superior ............ 6,184 4,478 
65 outside mills ............ 49,023 39,433 

DORA, 66 on co cidiee édovewegess 126,651 . 101,862 
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‘Though the past week’s trading has 
been quiet, there is some improvement in 
flour. The advance of 1s made by millers 
in this city on May 8 had a effect. 
London bakers are hard to deal with when 
the market is on the down grade, and the 
drops in recent weeks made bakers be- 
lieve in a complete slump. 

‘Tonnage is so short that it seems impos- 
sible for the wheat resources of La Plata 
and Australia to be brought to the inter- 
national market to any very great extent. 
It is probable that the submarine menace 
would have had a strengthening effect on 
wheat, but for the confidence which peo- 
ple here feel in the power of the ad- 
miralty to scotch it. 

Aside from the peculiar conditions of 
the wheat market, flour importers have 
suffered heavily from the delays in bring- 
ing flour from the other side. The jobber 
here has been afraid to commit himself to 
American or Canadian flour, lest by the 
time it came to hand it should become 
very dear. There have been some arriv- 
als recently, most of them being belated, 
sume on Oetober bills of lading and others 
had been dispatched from the mill in 
November and December. 

The future of the flour trade in this 
city is largely bound up with prompt or 
fairly prompt arrival. If buyers here 
could reasonably expect to get purchases, 
made today, not later than July or ve | 
August, business would be stimulated. 
That is, of course, presupposing c.i.f. 
offers on a parity with our market. 

Last week there were offers of Mani- 
toba exports at 42s 6d@42s 9d net, c.i.f., 
but today 43s@43s 3d would be the best 
offer obtainable. There have been some 
cables from American northwestern mills 
of second patents at 42s net, c.i.f., three 
days’ sight draft. Some Kansas mills 
ofter long patents and seconds at 41s 6d 
and 40s net, ci.f., respectively, but not 
very much business is reported. 

The better feeling in flour has steadied 
spot prices, which are firm at last week’s 
highest mark. American top spring pat- 
ents are held at 48s 6d@49s 6d, and Min- 
nesota patents at 47s 6d@48s 6d, all ex- 
store. 

Kansas top patents on spot are scarce 
and worth 46s 6d@47s 6d, and seconds 
45s 6d@46s 6d, ex-store. There are offers 
of second __ at 44s ex-ship to arrive, 
such parcels being but a few weeks from 
our shores. 

Occasionally one hears of Minnesota 
fancy clears at 45s 6d@46s 6d ex-store, 
while first clears are worth 45s@45s 6d. 
Millers who now use clears for blending 
purposes are scarce. Few London mills 
use clears today, though there-are country 
mills that would blend them with their 
flour if they could get them at the right 
price. 

One hears a little more about low-grade, 
but this is not bread-making flour. t 
we know under that name is only fit for 
dog biscuits. A small trade has recently 
passed in Minneapolis low-grade at 30s 
net ci.f., while 31s 6d c.i.f. been re- 
fused for a rather better article; 32s 6d 
oats pe ag Poe been taken for some- 

ling, above t ical low-grade, said 
to include count. tN 

_Australians are held on gee at 46@ 
47s ex-store, but with very decent Eng- 
lish country flour at 41s 6d@42s oneal, 
business is checked.. There are offers of 


well-known Australian marks at 46s ex- 
ship for June arrival. 

London-milled flour is unchanged at 
47s 6d for households, with extras or 
straights 48s, second patents 49s and firsts 
49s 6d, all ex-mill. e same prices are 
open to bakers who pay ready money. 

English country flour is no dearer, 
though native wheat is not cheapening. 
There are still some pressing sellers 
about, and this re prices down. Roller 
whites are quot at 41s 6d@42s 6d, 
straights 42s 6d@43s 6d and patents 43s 
6d@45s 6d, all ex-rail in London. 

There is a 3d advance in homemade 
oatmeal, Aberdeen being held at 19s 9d 
and Midlothian at 22s 9d per 112 lbs; 
Canadian coarse, medium or fine is un- 
altered at £18 10s per ton. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 

Mayi12 May5 
United States (Atlantic ports) 20,390 29,992 
United States (Pacific ports). 11,286 ..... 








Camda .nccccccccccccccccces 6,226 2,312 
TAPAN .ncccccccccccvcsccsecce oe 1,144 
Metals ccccccscsccsaceccces 36,901 33,448 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 
May 12 Apr. 14 Mar. 17 


Foreign wheat* ...... 79,686 116,377 62,514 
British wheatf ....... 1,325 5,750 6,479 
Foreign flourt ....... 42,660 33,374 19,549 


Foreign and British 
BOUTS 0050s ceccccess 64,847 657,547 46,788 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks 
(280 Ibs). 


UNITED KINGDOM FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports of foreign flour into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, in hundredweights (112 
lbs), for the month ended April 30: 
From— 1916 1915 1914 





Argentina ...... 17,200 1,600 39,100 
Australia ...... 52,900 1,800 63,300 
Austria-Hungary =... -5 ee eeee 34,468 
WOSISIUME scwsce § § seecve”  ceerer 22,140 
Canada ........ 1,570,600 993,192 1,299,302 
GEE sncecciep § o6asbe 64,300 174,200 
GOPMORF cccccce cesess seccve 134,900 
United States .. 2,071,300 2,960,511 1,806,385 
Other countries. 7,008 51,000 87,490 

Totals ....... 3,719,008 4,072,403 3,661,285 


LONDON MONEY MARKET 


The demand for money has been more 
active, and rates are a little firmer, al- 
though supplies remain plentiful. Today, 
borrowers had to pay 34%,@4 per cent for 
day-to-day loans and 4 for seven-day 
loans. 

In the discount market, inactive condi- 
tions continue. The only business passing 
is in treasury bills. Nominally, rates are 
as follows: three months’ bank bills, 4 9-16 
per cent; four months’ bills, 45,4@4 11-16; 
six months’ bills, 47%; trade bills, 5@51,4. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


IMPORTERS BLACKLISTED 


There is no doubt that the British 
naval blockade has become more stringent 
recently. This is manifest from the num- 
ber of neutral continental firms that each 
week are published as being “enemy” 
firms to Great Britain. No less than 19 
Norwegian importers appeared in the 
list in one week, but only two were those 
of flour importers. 

Within the last few months the names 
of several continental flour-importing 
firms have been blacklisted, and it is to be 
presumed that these concerns have their 
cables stopped, as well as not being able 
to receive goods if the British naval au- 
thorities can prevent delivery. This very 
likely will explain why some American 
mills do not receive replies to cables. 


AFRAID OF DELAYS 


In speaking of the great delays that 
have counel in shipments of flour, a 


well-known importer said: “Can you 
blame buyers for not wanting to buy for 
any distant future shipment when flour 
sold for last October shipment has only 


just come to hand? I. can quote a case 
where we made a purchase at the end 
of July for October shipment, and the 
goods were duly shipped from the mill in 
October, but only arrived last week in 
London. 

“This means to say that, if we were to 
buy now for July-August shipment, there 
is no knowing whether the would 
arrive before January or February, and 
none of us are clever enough to judge 
the market that far ahead, especially with 
the existing war conditions. This is why 
importers always try to get specified sea- 
board shipment terms.” 

PROPOSED FINNISH FLOUR MILL 

A large and important Finnish trading 
concern, which is operated on somewhat 
similar lines to the various British whole- 
sale co-operative societies, is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a milling plant in 
Finland. If the present plans are car- 
ried out one will be built that will include 
mills to grind wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
rice. When visiting Finland the writer 
has often been struck by the absence of 
mills, and has been of the opinion that a 
properly conducted flour mill would be a 
profitable investment. 

The country has ample facilities for 
drawing raw material from all the wheat- 
growing countries, the market for offals 
is quite good, and certain seaports are 
open all the year round. The port of 
Hango should be an excellent location for 
a flour mill, as it is well situated as far as 
transportation is concerned, both by rail 
or by sea. The firm contemplating this 
enterprise has made no definite plans, nor 
decided on a location. 

* # 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter of To- 
ronto, was in London last week. While 
here he met Lieutenant William Simpson, 
of the Highland Light Infantry, who was, 
previous to the war, with the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. He also met 
Lieutenant A. H, Balfour, who was at 
one time with his firm in Toronto, 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 16 


The Liverpool flour market is void of 
any redeeming feature. Nothing has 
happened this week to modify the re- 
served attitude of all classes of buyers. 
The predominant feeling seems to be to 
use up existing stocks and contracts be- 
fore entertaining fresh engagements. The 
easier tendency of prices encourages ad- 
herence to this pois while consumers 
have enough in hand to meet their re- 
quirements for some time. 

There is some irregularity in prices on 
spot, owing to pressure to sell from quay. 
American patents are obtainable from 
44s upwards. Spring varieties receive 
most attention, and are less pressed for 
sale than winters. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are offering at 6d@ 
Is per 280 lbs decline for shipment, but 
importers are irresponsive. For Minne- 
sota patents from 45s c.i.f. is asked, and 
for Kansas patents from 42s 6d, these 
prices being 1s down. Manitobas from 
44s and soft winters from 43s 6d are 6d 
cheaper. 

Minnesotas are altogether above buy- 
ers’ views. Manitobas found slight re- 
sponse at something under nominal quo- 
tations for shipment. Winters were neg- 
lected, and Kansans were prejudiced by 
recent arrivals not giving satisfaction as 
to quality. 

Shipments from all Atlantic | ergs in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 27,000 sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 72,000, against 100,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to 
the United Kingdom is 3,688,000 sacks, 
against 3,187,000 during the same period 
last season. 

Local millers are not harmonious at 





poses. While the associated combine 
as Officially made no alteration in limits, 
which remain at 45s 6d for bakers grade, 
the independents have transacted busi- 
ness on considerably lower lines, say 44s, 
and it is safe to infer that they are se- 
curing what business may be passing. 

Low-grade flours on spot have had to 
be shaded to effect sales, ordinary bakers 
having changed hands at as low as 31s 6d 
per 280 lbs ex-quay. For shipment, 
America offers the same quality at 29@ 
30s c.i.f., but buyers make no counter 
offers. 

Australian flours for shipment in the 
neighborhood of 42s 6d c.i.f. have no at- 
traction. Pacific flours are not offering 
on an import level. 


FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
flour market is quiet, with heavy arrivals. 
Local-milled flour, bakers grades, could 
be bought at 42s 6d@438s 6d. Minne- 
apolis patents are slow and lower to sell. 
Shippers are asking 45s c.i.f., which is 
above buyers’ ideas. Top Manitoba pat- 
ents arrived are held for 45s, but buyers 
would not respond. Low-grades steady, 
with a good inquiry. Minneapolis second 
clears sold at 29s c.i.f., but May shippers 
are holding for 30s. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 15 

Arrivals of flour in Glasgow have been 
liberal, but the bulk of it had been bought 
ahead. Second-grade Kansas descriptions 
have commanded fair attention at 42s, 
while top grades have been quoted at 44s 
@44s 3d. This is about 9d per boll under 
last week, and some bakers have closed 
with them. These prices are 2s@2s 6d 
per sack below Manitobas, when the rela- 
tive difference should be only about 9d. 
Therefore it is not surprising that sales 
of Kansas flours should have again be- 
come fairly free. 

Manitoba patents are offered at about 
46s, but are not meeting with much at- 
tention. Minnesotas are offered at 47s@ 
47s 6d for shipment, and demand is poor. 
For American soft winters the quotation 
is 46s 6d, but there is too great a differ- 
ence between them and Canadian 90 per 
cents, which can be procured at 42s. 

The home millers are quoting and get- 
ting 45s for their townmade patents; that 
is, flour made from Minnesota wheat, de- 
livery to be made June 1. 

Many bakers are holding off, preferring 
to do a business, for in that way they 
know where they stand. The home mill- 
ers’ spot quotation is 46s, Oatmeal is 
quietly steady. 

Imports at Glasgow last week included 
61,969 sacks flour, an unusually large 
—" 26,567 qrs wheat, 1,992 sacks - 
oatmeal, and 18,224 qrs maize. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers 
fixed their prices as follows: whites, 52s; 
extras, 50s 6d; supers, 49s,—per 280 lbs. 
The best Midlothian oatmeal was held 
at 55s. 

Imports last week at Leith consisted 
of 18,571 qrs wheat, 5,368 sacks flour, and 
40,637 qrs maize. Of the latter, 25,634 
qrs came from South American ports. 





IRISH MARKETS, MAY 15 


There has been a little better inquiry 
for flour. Not only have importers been 
bidding on their own account, but the 
larger consumers have shown more in- 
clination to operate. Through the coun- 
try, middlemen report an increased in- 
quiry for spot flour and near-at-hand 
delivery, which is indicative of stocks be- 
ing worked down. 

Large shipments of potatoes have been 
made out of the country the last two or 
three weeks, and as we are still three 
months off the new crop this should cause 
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a bigger demand for flour. The larger 
bakerg report an increased consumption 
of bread for this time of the year. 

The last three weeks, middlemen have 
been underselling both millers and im- 
porters. It was not so much a question 
of taking profits as the fact of a dull 
demand and an anxiety to realize in the 
face of an opinion that flour would be 
lower. They are not now willing to sell 
under the price at which flour can be 
replaced, either from the foreign or the 
home miller. Home millers are very 
firm at last week’s quotations. 

There has been no direct arrival of 
foreign flour in either Belfast or Dublin, 
but some coastwise lots came in via Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 

Minneapolis flours are very irregular in 
price on spot. Last week’s quotations of 
48s 6d f.o.r. Belfast have in cases been 
shaded 6d. On the other hand, some of 
the finer sorts are held firm at 50s Bel- 
fast and 51s Dublin. For shipment, some 
of the finest Minnesota brands are un- 
purchasable at anything under 50@5ls, 
full landed terms. Minneapolis flours, 
however, can be secured at 49s, and it is 
reported that one brand was freely of- 
fered at 48s, ex-quay either port, for 
May-June shipment. 

Duluth flour has made a pretty good 
sale at 48s, rails, Belfast, and 49s Dublin. 
The shipment price is around 49s, but is 
not being offered freely. ‘There is good 
inquiry from country districts for small 
lots of Minneapolis flours for immediate 
delivery. , 

On spot it is impossible to obtain more 
than 47s ex-quay for the ordinary Kan- 
sas export patents, despite the fact that 
stocks on spot are very small. They are 
not freely inquired for, chiefly owing to 
the fact that Minneapolis and Manitoba 
flours are more useful in mixing with the 
weaker English flours, and Kansans are 
not cheap enough, compared with the 
quality of the homegrown article, to war- 
rant their being used largely. 

For Manitoba flours there has been 
more inquiry, and some of the best mills 
have been free sellers at reasonable prices. 
Importers took hold of some little lots 
at mills’ quotations, but for large lots 
they have been making counter offers 
which were so low that no business has 
resulted. 

One of the very finest short patents 
could have been bought to sell at 50s, full 
landed terms, Belfast or Dublin, early in 
the week. On spot there is none of this 
flour offering, it having been too dear for 
some time, compared with home millers. 

Good: export patent grades, under 
mills’ own brands, are not procurable 
under 44s 6d net, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin, 
although some private marks could have 
been bought at less money. Some bids 
of 43s were made to the millers for large 
lines, but this figure cannot be worked. 

Amtrican soft winters show no change 
in price. Mills are still indicating 46s@ 
47s 6d net, cif., for prompt or June 
shipment, but this is out of line with 
home millers. Spot lots are offering at 
48s 6d f.o.r. either port, with a dull de- 
mand. Home millers’ flours are quoted 
as low as 46s 6d ex-mill, and it is diffi- 
cult for any foreign flour to compete 
with these quotations. 

While bran shows no change in price, 
demand continues good. Pollards and 
sharps have risen 5s per ton, owing to a 
brisk demand, but there are no stocks in 
the hands of either millers or merchants. 

Linseed cakes are very firm, but there 
is not much demand. Some recent con- 
signed lots in the north and Belfast have 
not yet found a purchaser, as buyers were 
taking some from the same ship. Decor- 
ticated cottonseed meal and cake in good 
demand, but stocks are light, there is not 
much coming forward, and prices look 
like going dearer. 

Indian corn has had a strong upward 
tendency all the week, but millers and 
corn merchants report a good demand at 
advancing prices. There has been some 
inquiry for American feeding barley, but 
price stops business of any account in 
Ireland although there are little lots be- 
ing sold on a small scale, prices being 
about 6d lower on the week. 





A complaint of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. against the Great Northern road 
of unreasonable rates on durum wheat 
from Duluth to Anoka, Minn., has been 
dismissed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The rates were held to be 
reasonable. 
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The Spruce Creek (Pa.) Roller Mills is 
now making self-rising flour. 

Gluten feed is in demand in Washing- 
ton County, due to many dairies. 

D. M. Campsey, Jr., Claysville, a feed 
and grain dealer, handles about 20 cars. 

S. J. Larson, W. J. Sweener and J. F. 
Cranking, all of Johnsonburg, buy flour 
together in car lots. 

A. F. McClure and L. A. Shaffer, gen- 
eral merchants, Big Run, occasionally 
buy mixed cars together. 

J. E. Crooks, Sykesville, retail grocery- 
man, buys flour and feed in mixed cars, 
and requires about 15 per year. 

W. P. Woodring, retail grocer, Rey- 
noldsville, uses about five cars annually, 
from the Hubbard Milling Co. 

G. T. Ray, Millhall, and F. Grueble, 
Rimersburg, are car buyers of flour, han- 
dling that of the Hubbard Milling Co. 

O’Donnell & Maxwell, third and Mel- 
don avenues, Donora, feed and grain 
dealers, handle about 50 cars, 

George D. Cummins & Co., Houston, 
wholesale grocers, job for the Red Wing 
Milling Co., and handle about 25 cars. 

The Wehrum Supply Co., Ellsworth, 
uses about 10 cars yearly, mostly mixed 
cars. 

H. H. Hughes & Son, Waynesburg, 
handle about 12 cars annually of feed 
and grain. 

T. J. Hart, general merchant of Grove 
City, buys flour in cars handling the 
product of the Niagara Falls Milling Co. 
and George C. Christian & Co. 

The Clearfield (Pa.) Supply Co., with 
five general stores in the coal-mining 
district, is a car buyer, turning over 
about 4,000 bbls flour a year. 

The A. B. Foutz Co. L. W. Irwin & 
Co., Lupfer & Bower, all general mer- 
chants of Bellwood, buy together in 
mixed cars, using about eight annually. 

Bancroft Bros., operating a feed mill, 
and A, & T. Hoover, general merchants, 
are the flour and feed dealers at Newry. 
They occasionally buy mixed cars. 

Samuel Leonard, 713 Juniata Street, 
Hollidaysburg, has a two-story concrete 
feed mill, 28x40. He will handle flour, 
feed and grain. 

W. M. Templeton & Sons, Houston, 
have a tile warehouse and elevator, and 
make a specialty of feed, handling about 
50 cars a year. 

W. D. Thompson, 209 West Main 
Street, Ridgway, buys in mixed cars and 
features private brands. He uses about 
nine cars a year. 

J. H. Steel & Co., Dagus Mines, con- 
ducting a general store, use about 25 cars 
annually of flour, feed and grain. Their 
business shows a steady increase. 

The Shawmut Commercial Co., St. 
Marys, buys in carloads for its general 
stores located in the coal fields, using 
about 20 cars of flour annually. 

E. C. Rumbaugh, Petrolia, has a feed 
mill and represents the Listman Mill Co. 
He buys in cars, and uses about 30 an- 
nually. 

Gustof Johnson, 141 Eighth Street, Re- 
novo, retail grocer, buys in mixed cars, 
featuring private brands, and handles 
about 10 cars a year. 

Marianna has three concerns which buy 
flour and feed in mixed cars—M. Chulick, 
Joseph Wise & Son and White Rock Sup- 
ply Co. 

The flour mill of the Burgettstown 
(Pa.) Milling Co. has been closed for 
some time, and is now owned by people 
connected with one of the local banks. 

Amon & Amon, McDonald, hardware 
merchants, have a feed department in 
connection. They buy principally from 
the local mill. 

Robert Fulton, Hanlin Station, has a 
flour and feed store. He handles Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. products, using about 
18 cars annually. 

Buchanon Bros., Taylorstown, operat- 
ing a flour mill, and J. C. Leech Roller 
Mills, Arden, handle grain and feed in 
mixed cars, 

Pollock & Fulton, Jefferson; Stockdale 
Bros., R. D. 1, Dunns Station; and T. H. 
Dague & Son, Scenery Hill, are mixed- 
car buyers. 

Bentleyville has three concerns which 


buy flour and feed in mixed cars: Boyer 
Bros. Co., about 15 cars; A. T. Gault, 25; 
Malakoff Bros., 12. 

Feed dealers in the western part of 
Washington County report gluten - and 
hominy feeds increasing in sale, due to 
extensive dairying. 

H. R. Croushore, Fayette City, handles 
about 200 cars annually, representing the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co. He buys 
poultry feeds in car lots. 

J. H. Husler, Finleyville; J. M. Cald- 
well, Hickory; Noblestown (Pa.) Supply 
Co., and S. ‘T. & J. B. Manson, Rea, are 
flour and feed dealers that handle mixed 
cars, 

E. F. Sphar, Roscoe, has the accounts 
of the Empire Milling Co. and the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., and buys poultry 
feeds in car lots. Annual consumption, 
about 60 cars. 

The growing wheat crop in Washington 
County is in good condition. The oats 
crop shows a shortage in acreage. Plenty 
of old wheat is back yet, with some of the 
mills shipping to Baltimore. 

Stewart Bros. & Co., Claysville, is now 
known as Stewart Bros. They have a 
125-bbl flour mill, grinding spring and 
winter wheat, and are car buyers of mill- 
feed and grain. 

Clarence Luce has sold his flour and 
feed business at Belle Vernon to H. R. 
Croushore, of Fayette City, who has a 
warehouse at the same place. Business, 
about 50 cars annually. 

J. A. Hagerson has bought the interest 
of his partner, J. W. Dague, in the feed 
and grain business of Hagerson & Dague, 
811 Donner Avenue, Monessen. Handles 
about 150 cars. 

W. L. Laub, Webster, handles 60 cars 
yearly, and represents the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the La Grange Mills, and 
George C. Christian & Co. He makes a 
specialty of mixed cars. 

S. S. Kelley, 769 Meldon Avenue, Do- 
nora, wholesale and retail flour and feed, 
handles 60 cars annually. He represents 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Purina Mills. 

E. B. Dysart operates a flour mill at 
Tipton. He also buys feed and grain 
and uses about 15 cars. A. M. Lindsey, 
head miller, is now in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

Smith Bros. Co., Main Street, Ridg- 
way, conducting the largest department 
store in the town, has a flour and feed 
department, buying about 12 mixed cars 
annually. 

Firms conducting general stores and 
buying in car lots are: Classon & Fisk, 
Halton, using 8 cars a year; Smith Bros. 
Co., Wilcox, 16; E. T. Norstrom Co., Nor- 
wich, 8; Smith Bros. Co., Norwich, 12. 

Koller Bros. Co., 304 Erie Avenue, 
Renovo, department store, buys in mixed 
cars, making a specialty of private 
brands. Additional to 2,000 bbls annu- 
ally, they handle millfeed and grain. 

J. A. Siorski, flour and feed, at Oak- 
dale, handles about 50 cars annually in 
connection with a feed mill. He repre- 
sents the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
specializes in mixed cars. 

The Western Flour Co., 228 McKean 
Avenue, Charleroi, is a jobber for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. It handles a 
full line of all kinds of feeds, and carries 
about 10 cars in stock, handling about 100 
each year, 

The Waynesburg (Pa.) Milling Co., 
operating the largest flour mill in Greene 
County, of 140 bbls, is a jobber for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., and the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Consumption, about 125 cars. 

Chess & Durbin, Bristoria; Davistown 
(Pa.) Flour Mills; Mount Morris (Pa.) 
Milling Co; W. P. Rees, Rogersville; M. 
Giba, Monessen; R. F. McConnaughey, 
Venetia, and McMurray Bros., R. D. 2, 
Canonsburg, are mixed-car buyers. 

R. C. Mounter, Charleroi, is a flour 
and feed jobber, handling about 300 cars 
annually, of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Larrowe Milling Co., and the 
products of Albert Dickinson Co. Poul- 
try feed is bought in car lots. 

W. H. Dunlap, Jr., Canonsburg, flour 
and feed, has two warehouses and a feed 
mill, carrying about $10,000 stock. He 
represents the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., and reports his business at $100,000 
annually. 

Operating feed mills, and buying flour, 
feed and grain, are: Isaac Dent, Dents 
Run; Furst Bros., Cedar Springs; I. J. 
Rohrbaugh, Beech Creek; J. L. Rachau, 
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Clintondale; G. R. Worrick, Mackey- 
ville. 

Martinsburg has four flour and feed 
dealers. Klepser Bros. operate a 50-bb! 
flour mill, J. L. Wineland & Son have a 
feed store, Nelson Keim a feed mill, and 
H. H. Lykens, Jr., a warehouse. All 
handle flour, feed and grain. 

The Big Run (Pa.) Milling Co., op- 
erating a 100-bbl flour mill, is a car 
buyer of spring wheat. It makes a spe- 
cialty of buckwheat in season. The mill, 
which is kept exceptionally clean, has 
been remodeled and machinery added. 

J.C. Fulton & Co., Burgettstown, have 
sold flour and feed for 30 years, handling 
about 50 cars. They represent the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. and the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., making a specialty 
of mixed cars. 

The Belle Vernon (Pa.) Mercantile Co. 
is a car buyer, handling about 10 cars 
annually of Washburn-Crosby Co. and 
private brands. The flour and feed for 
the Canonsburg (Pa.) Supply Co. is 
bought by this firm, C. T. Elliott being 
the buyer. 

Millers in Green County are shipping 
wheat to Baltimore, the first in 10 years. 
They have more wheat than they can use, 
with plenty back, and are shipping flour 
to eastern markets. Farmers are be- 
coming more and more interested in 
dairying. Growing crops are good. 

G. W. Brown, Williamsburg has two 
flour mills—one of 75 bbls and the other 
25. He buys millfeed and spring wheat 
in car lots, and recently erected a steel 
storage tank of 20,000 bus. He grinds 
spring wheat for bakers’ trade, under the 
brand of Silver Seal, and for family 
trade, Brown’s Best. 

The McDonald (Pa.) Milling Co., op- 
erating a 100-bbl flour mill on spring 
and winter wheat, buys about 52 cars of 
the former. It sells the baking trade 
under the brands of White Cottage and 
Peep-o’Day. Self-rising flour and horse 
feeds are also made. Poultry feeds in car 
lots are bought.. D. G. Gray is head 
miller. 

The James Stiers Feed Co., Burgetts- 
town, since the death of Mr. Stiers in 
December, 1915, is under the manage- 
ment of R. V. McCalmont. It has a feed 
mill in connection with its flour and feed 
business, and does custom work for 
farmers. About 50 cars are annually 
turned over. It has the agency of Bald- 
win Flour Mills. 

Buyers of flour, feed and grain in 
mixed cars, are: C. H. Klinefelter, North 
Bend; Bitumen (Pa.) Supply Co; Bene- 
dictine Store, St. Benedict; N. H. Hom- 
ler, Rauchtown; Daniel Ilgen, Logan 
Mills; John Kleckner and E. E. Meyer, 
Loganton; G. A. Duff, Chatham Run; 
Knecht Milling Co., Mill Hall; and San- 
derson & Son, Mill Hall. 

McCauley, McKay & Co. have the only 
mill in Brockwayville, and make a spe- 
cialty of manufacturing poultry feeds. 
In addition, they buy flour, feed and 
grain in car lots, using about 60 cars 
annually. They are agents of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co. C. R. McCauley, of 
this company, is a candidate for as- 
semblyman in Jefferson County. 

Reed & Son, West Alexander; Oak 
Forest Roller Mills, R. D. 4, Waynes- 
burg; W. H. Smith, Eightyfour; Martins 
Mills, R. D. 2, Amity; David Bell, Man- 
cha; Dunsfort Mills, R. D. 1, West Alex- 
ander; J. S.-Martin & Co., West Finley, 
and W. L. Morrison, R. D. 1, Venetia, are 
all flour and feed dealers, buying in 
mixed cars. 

Dealers buying flour, feed and grain 
in mixed cars are: C. W. Hockman, star 
route, and John Corl, R. D. 1, State Col- 
lege; Allison Bros., Spring Mills; Cloyd 
Dinges, Coburm; Andy Leafgreen, Win- 
burne; R. B. McCardell, Burnside; H. 
M. Pent, Glenhope; Moore Bros., Madera; 
D. W. Kirk, Rockton, and S. G. Kuntz, 
Troutville. They operate mills in con- 
nection. 

The Bridgeville (Pa.) Supply Co. is 
the only flour and feed concern in that 
town. Incorporated with $5,000 capital 
stock, W. W. Walker is president, and 
A. R. McKowan secretary and treasurer. 
It is housed in a new two-story brick 
building 123x52, and has the accounts of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. and George C. Christian & Co., han- 
dling about 65 cars annually. 

One of the oldest flour mills in Alle- 
gheny County is that of Joseph Camp- 
bell, 60 bbls, at Woodville. He has been 
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operating it since 1873. In addition to 
making winter wheat flour, Mr. Campbell 
handles about 75 cars annually of spring 
wheat flour, millfeed and grain, selling 
the flour of the Springfield (Minn. ) Mill- 
ing Co. Since Jan. 1, Mr. Campbell, in 
his seventy-fifth year, has been indis- 
posed, and: his son William has been 
active in the business. 

The Monongahela Valley contains a 
number of large flour and feed dealers. 
Mill representatives report this is one of 
their best sections in western Pennsyl- 
yania, on account of the large consump- 
tion of spring wheat flour. The baking 
industry is composed principally of for- 
eigners, and is made up of small shops 
baking bread. One prominent American 
baker has contracted for 25 cars of a 
high-grade spring wheat patent at $5, 
colton, while the majority of the bakers 
are booked through until August. 

‘he Canonsburg (Pa.) Milling Co. is 
one of the oldest flour mills in western 
Pennsylvania, having been started in 1778 
by John Cannon, and incorporated as the 
Canonsburg Milling Co. in 1901. In ad- 
dition to operating its 80-bbl mill on 
spring and winter wheat, it jobs for the 
La Grange Mills, the neo Flour 
Mills Co., and the New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co. and buys poultry feed in car 
lots. It consumes about 250 cars annu- 
ally. J. H. McBurney, the manager, is 
president of the. Western Pennsylvania 
Millers’ Association. 

The D. G. Bamford Milling Co., Mid- 
way, grinds principally spring wheat in 
its 100-bbl mill, using about 55 cars a 
year, making a specialty of the brand 
Victor. In addition to its own winter 
flour, it handles about 16 cars of dairy 
feeds and 10 cars-of poultry feeds. The 
power has been changed from steam to 
electricity, using two motors. The mill 
has been generally overhauled, and a ball- 
bearing Robinson feed mill installed. D. 
G. Martin is head miller, and L. G. Bam- 
ford secretary. Latter is treasurer of the 
Western Pennsylvania Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

MONONGAHELA 

The Valley Supply Co. has a branch at 
24 East Main Street. The buying is done 
at Pittsburgh, 

C. Pizzutelli, wholesale and retail gro- 
cer, 172 Main Street, with a branch at 
Monowan, Pa., buys flour in cars. He 
represents the Listman Mill Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

D. E. Gamble, 226 Chess Street, a flour 
and feed dealer, has a business of about 
40 cars annually, handling the flours of 
the Empire Milling Co. and the Cleveland 
Milling Co. 

J. H. Boyer, Railroad Avenue, whole- 
sale grocer, represents the La Grange 
Mills and the Tennant & Hoyt Co. He 
has a branch at Bentleyville, and uses 
about 30 cars of flour and feed. 

Five car-lot buyers of flour and feed 
are located here. J. B. Hayward & Son, 
104 Railroad Avenue, are considered the 
largest, handling about 150 cars annu- 
ally of the Washburn-Crosby Co., the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. products. 
They also buy poultry feed in cars. 


WASHINGTON 


C. S. Hunter Co., 98 West Maiden 
Street, uses about 25 cars annually of 
flour and feed, principally in mixed cars. 

Russell Bros., 101 West Wylie Street, 
use about 40 cars of feed and grain. They 
buy poultry feed in cars. 

J. K. Lawson has bought the elevator 
and feed business of R. C. Garber, at 236 
East Maiden Street, making a specialty 
of mixed cars. ‘ 

The Washington Transfer & Storage 
Co., Beau and Washington streets, han- 
dies flour, taking about 12 cars from 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 

Charles B. Ruck, 400 South Main 
Street, started in the flour and feed 
business 16 years ago and uses about 25 
cars annually. He handles the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co, flour. 

J. M. Spriggs Sons, Chestnut and the 
Pennsylvania road, wholesale grocers, 
represent the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the Kansas Milling Co. and the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., using 
about 30 cars. 

‘The Washington Grain & Feed Co., 429 
West Chestnut Street, has been started 
in the old Gantz mill by S. R. Mounts and 
Harry Zelt, They bought the business of 
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H. G. Miller, 420 West Chestnut Street, 
consolidating it and closing up the Miller 
stand. They sell the flour of George C. 
Christian & Co. 

McCollum & Co., 186 Cherry Avenue, 
jobbers of flour, handle about 5,000 bbls 
annually, having the account of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
In addition, they use about 15 cars of 
rye middlings. 

Eight flour and feed dealers and two 
grocers constitute the car buyers at Wash- 
ington. The largest is the Washington 
Milling Co., with a modern 125-bbl Allis- 
Chalmers flour mill, grinding spring and 
winter wheat under the brand of Key- 
sota, for the baking trade. This firm 
prides itself on the cleanliness of its mill, 
a three-story brick. It has recently erect- 
ed a tile garage, 20x24, and plans to in- 
stall a power shovel for unloading cars. 
Poultry and dairy feeds and millfeed are 
bought in cars, using about 75 annually. 
A. C. Patton, formerly of Zanesville, 
Ohio, is president. For many years he 
was a well-known millwright in the 
Northwest and Canada. W. F. Rosing, 
formerly employed in mills in Minne- 
apolis, is vice-president and superintend- 
ent. H, O. Myers is secretary and treas- 
urer, and Frank Carmean is head miller. 
The mill has been in operation about two 
years. 

The Paul Grocery Co., with head- 
quarters at 736 Jefferson Avenue, will 
operate a string of grocery stores in 
Washington and, in time, throughout the 
county. While the company is new, the 
men interested have been in the grocery 
business in Washington since 1892. The 
officers are T. W. Paul, president; A. G. 
Paul, vice-president; B. F. Paul, secre- 
tary; L. M. Paul, treasurer and manager. 
Capital stock, $35,000. This company 
has taken over the stores of F, K. Faw- 
cett, the Washington Consumers’ Co- 
operative Store Co., Paul Bros., and Paul 
& Co. The offices will be in the McGugin 
Block. With an addition 38x77, the com- 
pany will have one of the largest and 
most modern grocery stores in Washing- 
ton. Flour will be handled in car lots. 
At present the company is selling the 
flour of the Red Wing Milling Co., the 
Washington Milling Co., the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co. the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Geotge C. Christian & Co., the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., and the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. While all these brands 
are not bought in car lots, some are. The 
new company will retain the well-known 
slogan of Paul Bros., “If it is good to eat, 
we have it.” 

ALTOONA 


The McFarland Coal Co., 35 Central 
Trust Building, is a carload buyer of 
feed. 

The Altoona Merchandise Co., 920 Elev- 
enth Avenue, wholesale grocery, repre- 
sents the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and 


the Big Diamond Mills Co., buying under 


private brands. This company furnishes 
all the goods for the 11 G. W. Shaffer 
stores in Altoona, and buys 36 cars flour 
annually, 

P. W. Poet, 1719 Union Avenue, oper- 
ates flour and feed warehouses day and 
night. He supplies a large percentage of 
the bakers of Altoona with flour, and has 
the account of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., jobbing and storing for it. In ad- 
dition to his flour, he buys millfeed and 
grain in car lots. Mr. Poet prides him- 
self on his modern warehouses. 


J. Harry Wootrrince. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on June 9, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 

lnor Pat 














Pericles and Pancakes 

In California, the manufacturer of 
“California Flapjack” self-rising pan- 
cake flour is suing the manufacturer of 
“Taylormade Flapjack Flour” for brand 
infringement in the use of the word 
“flapjack.” The manufacturer being sued 
defends flapjack as a common English 
word and supports his claim with a quo- 





And moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks. 


tation from Shakspere,—from the second 
act of Pericles, as follows: “We will have 
flesh for holidays, fish for fasting days 
and moreo’er puddings and flapjacks.” 

In case the defense wins, Grist suggests 
a search of Horace or Epictetus to see if 
one or the other of them has not made 
some passing reference to the gentle “tea 
r 


ose » 
* * 


Fashion Note from Fish River 
A flour salesman in Arkansas recently 
covered one day’s visits to the trade in 
the following succinct report to his office: 
“John Smith gone fishing; Pete Black on 
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oe 
his farm hoeing cotton; Brown & Brown 
all out but the old man, who was sitting 
in the back door smoking his pipe. Sales 


for the day,—none.” 
* _ 





To Be Saluted 





War Prisoner: “Ist es nicht Kriegs- 
weizenbrot? Nein? 

Captor: “Yer can just betcher life it 
ain’t. It’s reg’lar white bread. Salute it.” 

War Prisoner: “Ja, wohl.” 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SPRING WHEAT MILL NEEDS SERVICES 
of live flour salesman for western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Address 62, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PACKERS WANTED—MEN OF GOOD 
habits and steady and who have had ex- 
perience in country mills. Address 66, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALES-MANAGER FOR RYE AND CERE- 
al mill; immediate employment to com- 
Petent man who can invest a small 
amount in the business. Address 46, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED BY LARGE MILLING CON- 
cern, an experienced man to take charge 
of their mixed feed sales department; 
state fully age and experience so that 
interview may be arranged for. Address 
59, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN FOR BAKING 
trade in western Pennsylvania by large 
spring wheat mill; territory acquaintance 
preferred; good opportunity for real sales- 





man; give references, salary expected, age 
and full particulars, Address 44, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
established trade desires salesman for In- 
diana; preferably one acquainted with 
trade; no has-beens but only man with * 
successful record; state age, salary ex- 
pected, references and full information 
regarding experience. Address 42, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN QUALIFIED TO SELL LARGE 
baking trade in New England by large 
spring wheat mill with established trade; 
only men who show actual record of good 
business will be considered; send full par- 
ticulars previous experience, age, salary 
desired, in first letter to expedite matters; 
all replies confidential. Address 43, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








COMPETENT FLOUR MAN, WITH EIGHT 
years’ office and road experience, wishes 
to represent a flour of character. Address 
66, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbis capacity; will guarantee the very 
highest results or no pay for trial month; 
have tools; the Dakotas preferred. Ad- 
dress John Pease, Aberdeen, S. D. 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCE OF 
lifetime in milling, from Texas to North 
Dakota, of all kinds of wheat} would like 
two weeks’ notice. Address Gathman 37, 
Expert Miller, care Northwestern Milter, 
Minneapolis. 








BY HIGH CALIBER SALESMAN, WIDE 
acquaintance, desires to negotiate with 
spring or Kansas mill for Illinois terri- 
tory. Address “Flour Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago. 


BY A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL- 
er and millwright of 17 years’ experience; 
have very good recommendations from 
past employers and will only consider a 
good steady position at a good salary. R. 
J. Gray, Arlington, S. D. 








AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCED 
wide-awake miller; would like to get in 
touch with some good milling firm, any 
sized mill in United States or Canada; 
highest references. Address 68, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER WANTS PO- 
sition in mill or engine room; have good 
references; own indicator and have had 
lots of experience; sober, industrious and 
competent; state salary. Address 67, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL TO MBE-. 
dium sized mill with good firm, by prac- 
tical miller of wide experience with all 
kinds of grain and systems. Speak Eng- 
lish and German; married; want steady 
position. Address John P. Reiss, Dakota 
City, Iowa. 


BY COMPETENT HEAD MILLER, 20 
years’ experience in mills up to 2,000 bbis 
capacity, hard and soft wheat; am 37 
years old; married, with small family; 
strictly temperate; references furnished. 
Address 32, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 








‘ 


June 14, 1916 








EXPERIENCED PACKAGE CEREAL MAN 
open for position, capable of taking full 
charge of sales management and promo- 
tion work; highest references; married; 
temperate; either United States or Canada. 
Address B. J. W., care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in 200 to 300 bbl mill or as second in 
larger; 18 years’ experience; have been 
seven years in last place; age 38, mar- 
ried; prefer middle states or Northwest; 
references furnished. Address 60, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—GOOD, STEADY POSITION AS 
head miller, by a married man; can mill 
anything in the line of milling and get 
results in yield and quality; have my own 
tools; can come at once and furnish the 
best of references, if required; state best 
wages paid. Address 63, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS OFFICE MANAGER, AUDITOR OR 
bookkeeper; accountant of long and valu- 
able experience Michigan, Kansas wheat 
belts; can maintain your system or sys- 
tematize in simplest, up-to-date methods; 
strictly accurate, reliable; decision, execu- 
tive ability; can more than save my salary 
for almost any mill. Address ‘‘Account- 
ant,” 4036 Lexington Avenue, St. Louis, 


Mo. . 


AS ENGINEER OR ELECTRICIAN OR 
both in mill or light plant; am thorough- 
ly experienced in oil, gasoline, kerosene, 
Corliss, Uniflow and auto engines, have 
chief engineer’s license for Minnesota, and 
can handle A.C. and D.C, electricity satis- 
factorily; do not use tobacco or liquor in 
any form; location no object; Al refer- 
ences; state wages, as I am looking for a 
steady job for ten years or more. Ad- 
dress 39, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





LARGE, WELL BQUIPPED FLOUR MILL 
and large storage in choicest wheat belt; 
will dispose of machinery separately; 
must sell at once. Address J. MacDonald, 
422 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—MODERN, PRACTICALLY 
new, self-rising mixing and blending plant 
at Nashville, Tenn; daily capacity about 
1,400 bbis; equipment cost about $6,000; 
machinery set up, ready for operation; 
electric power; re-billing rates to South- 
east enables mills north or west of rivers 
exceptional opportunity with this plant; 
will sell cheap, about third of cost. Ad- 
dress 52, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 








BARGAIN—MILL, 75 BBLS, IN _ SAS- 
katchewan; big local trade in flour and 
feed; excess of farmers’ wheat; steam 
power; cordwood around $2; owners not 
millers, will sell interest at sacrifice; good 
chance for practical miller; electrically 
lighted, railroad track to mill; all ma- 
chinery up to date; 300 acres farm land in 
connection with mill can be acquired on 
easy terms. Address 36, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—16x36 MURRAY CORLISS EN- 
gine, two boilers, one 72 in. x 18 ft., one 
72 in. x 16 ft., all good condition; will 
sell cheap. The Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, 





FOR SALE—A LOT OF SECOND-HAND 
machinery, including an oat groat ma- 
chine, a-large batch mixer, a small batch 
mixer, and a small stalk cutter; most 
items only used a short while; attractive 
price if interested. Address Box 29, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





RGO CORN SUGAR sell- 

ing at 24 cents to 2’ cents 

per pound under cane sugar is 

called to your attention, and 

recommended to millers making 
pancake and self-rising flours. 


The properties of ARGO 
CORN SUGAR help greatly to 


produce a fine, thick, brown cake. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place 


New York 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - $4,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 








Estabrook Puts you on & wheat 
Labor atory equality with the 
Service eworld 


the world 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft.. 58 4-in. flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 lbs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 








7 
Send your accounts 
Collections for collection. 
Charges 10%. No charge unless collected. 
Your business incorporated in any state 
at nominal expense. 
FREDERICK W. KRISTELLER, 
100 William St., New York 











We design and build 


Flour Mills 

Cereal Mills 

Oatmeal Mills 

Feed Mills 

Packing Plants 
Power Plants 

Coal Handling Plants 


We are specialists in power cost 
reduction 


Theodore Kipp Company 


Office, 504 Union Trust Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Publishers of 


The Standard Handbook 
of the 


Milling Industry 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. ©. Caywood 

1706 Seventh Ave. North 

Great Falls, Mont, 
Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Miller’s 
Almanack 


tor 1916-1917 


Trade Reference Book 


Full of Statistics 
and information valuable to 


Millers 

Flour Jobbers 
Bakers 

Grain Dealers 
Elevator Managers 
Millfeed Jobbers 
Railroad Officials 
Flour Importers 
Grain Exporters 
Public Men 


Expressions from a few who. have 
received the Almanack follow: 


P. A. 8S. Franklin, International 
Mercantile Marine Co., New York: “I 
greatly appreciate it.’’ 


E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis: “The book will be 
used to good advantage during the 
year.” 


Mr. Denham, John TIT. Glover, Kan- 
sas City, Mo: “We highly appreci- 
ate it.” 


H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa: 
“Find many occasions to refer to the 
Almanack, and find it a valuable ref- 
erence book.” 


J. L. Davis, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind: ‘“‘We find it contains valu- 
able information.” 


Ernest Child, Larrowe Milling Co., 
Cohocton, N. Y: “Is very much ap- 
preciated,” 


c. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co: “Very interesting book.” 


Cc. E. Hutton, Osakis (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co: “This book is chuck full of 
information pertaining to our busi- 
ness, and we use it during the year 
for reference.” * 


Henry Burg, Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., St. Louis: “We find it 
very valuable in our business.”’ 


Guy Nash, Jackson Milling Co., Ste- 
vens Point, Wis: “It is a very useful 
work.” 


Joseph LeCompte, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co: “We keep the Mill- 
er’s Almanack on file and consult it 
frequently.” 


Leopold Gross, Gross & Co., New 
York: ‘‘We find it very useful.’’ 


Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. 
Y: “One of the most useful books we 
have in the office.” 


William C. Renstrom, Rosenbaum 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill: ‘Very interest- 
ing and valuable reference book for 
the office.” 


Chubb & Son, New York: “This 
book is very useful to us.” 


W. P. Tanner, New York, N. Y: 
“We compliment you upon its com- 
pleteness.”” 


Fred Miller, Enid (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co: “It has its usual impor- 
tant place on our wall for daily ref- 
erence.” 


Thomas Yapp, statistician Minne- 
sota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, St. Paul: “‘There is a lot of 
information in the book which will 
be of extreme value to us.” 





Price 50c Copy 





Address 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
or Branch Offices 











